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ORIGINAL TALES. 








IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN BETTER! 
IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 





BY WILLIAM DUNLAP. 





Tue desire to pry into the future is as universal as the longing after 
immortal life. Addison has made his Cato rest his conviction of 
the sou!’s immortality upon the reasonings of Plato, and the uni- 
versal desire that it should be so. The christian has the assurance 
of immortal life ; but his consciousness of imperfection, and prone- 
ness to contravene the laws of his benevolent Creator, make him 
ever anxious to gain a knowledge of that “‘ undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns ;” and of the situation, the hap- 
piness or misery, of its inhabitants. This anxiety was the cause of 
the events we are about to record. 

Two American yeomen, (a more inquiring race than exists 
among agriculturists of any other region,) had been neighbours 
from childhood upward. They had been partners in the thoughtless 
revelries of youth, had partaken of the excitements of political 
events, had borne arms in defence of their rights and their country’s 
honour, and, finally, settled down into the quiet of that evening of 
life, when man cannot but look to the approaching change which 
must make him a traveller to the land abovementioned. 

Peter Prince had remained unmarried, that superintendence of 
the concerns of a farm which falls to petticoat government, being 
under the management of a sister. John Horner had taken a wife 
to rule over his butter and cheese, his children, and, perhaps, him- 
self. Notwithstanding this dissimilitude of condition, the friends 
continued their ancient attachment, smoked their pipes together, 
talked of passed times, and speculated on the future. 

Horner was of a more irritable temperament than Prince, and his 
anxiety to pry into the secrets of the world unknown was proportion- 
ably greater. One evening, as the subject was under discussion, 
he thus addressed his friend : 

“ Peter. though you mock at ghosts, and the notion of the spirits of 
the deceased returning to visit the friends they have left behind, and 
the scenes which were dear to them when in the flesh, I have never 
heard from you or any other person an argument which convinced 
me of the impossibility of such visits, or even of the improbability 
of the souls of the departed being permitted to hover about places 
and persons deservedly dear to them, and of appearing and giv- 
ing a salutary warning, either by signs or words, of approaching 
death, and the necessity of due preparation.” 

Peter Prince laughed, and, after knocking the ashes out of his 
pipe, thus addressed his friend : 

“Give me the tobacco, John. I never said it was not so. I only 
say, I cannot comprehend how it can be. Give me a coai of fire— 
I cannot reach the tongs.” 

“There may, and certainly do exist a great many things be- 
yond our limited comprehension,” said John, handing the tongs.” 

‘ True, true,” rejoined Peter, after a few whiffs, “I may be- 
lieve much that I cannot comprehend ; but I cannot believe in that 
which contradicts all I know. But we have talked this matter over 
often enough, and we shall know no more of it until we have passed 
from this to another state of existence.” 

“Until one or other of us has left this world,” said John, very 
solemnly. ‘Then, perhaps, the privilege may be granted—.” 
Horner paused. 

‘What do you mean?” asked Prince. 

“T am thinking,” said Horner, very deliberately, ‘ that as one of 
us will probably be removed before the other, and have the know- 
ledge I so thirst after given to him, he might be permitted to re- 
turn and impart it to his friend.” 

“ Well, well, John Horner,” said Peter, laughing, “I promise, 
that if I go first, I will come and tell you all about it, if I can; and, 
John, you must promise the same neighbourly office in regard to me, 
if it is your first turn.” 

“TI do!” said Horner, solemnly. 

Here we drop the colloquy, and proceed to the denowement of our 
story, with as much brevity as possible, being convinced that bre- 
vity is the soul of a story as weli as of wit. 

Peter died in the presence of his friend, if not in his arms; and, 
with his characteristic hardihood, almost with his last breath, after 
recommending his sister to Horner’s care, reminded him of the 
engagement they had entered into; concluding, 

“It is my turn to know first, and I here solemnly renew my 
promise.” 

The death of his friend was a heavy blow to Horner; he became 
melancholy ; his thoughts dwelt upon a future state more than ever; 
he feared that he and his friend had been wrong in entering upon 
such a contract ; he looked to see a spiritual visiter, or hear from 
the world whose secrets he had so daringly asked to be displayed 


to him; he feared now what he had so earnestly wished: solitude 
became irksome to him, and he dreaded sleep, expecting that, in 
the night, (when spirits wander until the cock-crowing calls them 
to the prison-house,) the ghost of his friend would announce the 
fatal secret of his condition, and summon him to participate. John 
fell sick, and disclesed to his wife the compact he had entered into 
with Peter. 

Now, Mrs. Horner was a woman little given to speculations of 
any kind; she attended to her duties; worked hard ; scolded, some- 
times, harder; went to church regularly; and had little anxiety re- 
specting another state of being. She laughed at John, and, it is 
said, called him and his friend Peter a couple of old blockheads for 
making such a dangerous agreement. We shall see whether she 
or her husband was right. 

Horner's illness made it necessary to seek his bed long before 
the household cares of his helpmate permitted her to think of rest. 


| as broad and apparently as level as the plain of the Hermus. For 
| three miles it stretches away, without shell or stone, a surface of 
white, fine-grained sand, beaten so hard by the eternal hammer of 
the surf, that the hoof of a horse scarce marks it, and the heaviest 
wheel leaves it as printless as a floor of granite. This will easily 
be understood, when you remember the tremendous rise and fall of 
the ocean-swell, from the very bosom of which, in all its breadth 
and strength, roll in the waves of the flowing tide, breaking down 
on the beach, every one, with the thunder of a host precipitated 
from the battlements of a castle. Nothing could be more solemn 
and anthem-like than the succession of these plunging surges. 
And, when the “tenth wave”’ gathers far out at sea, and rolls on- 
ward to the shore, first with a glossy and heaving swell, as if seme 
mighty monster were Jurching inland beneath the water, and then, 
bursting up into foam, with a front like an endless and sparry crys- 
tal wall, advances and overwhelms every thing in its progress, till 
it breaks, with a centupled thunder, on the beach, it has seemed to 
me, standing there, as if thus might have beaten the first surge on 
the shore after the fiat which “ divided sea and land.” JI am not 











Suddenly he heard his name pronounced solemnly, and thrice “‘ John 
Horner” was repeated! The curtains were drawn aside, and there 
stood Peter, in flowing robes, unlike his former guise, and much 
changed even in countenance, but still i¢ was Peter Prince! Hor- 
ner gazed upon his former friend, and tried to ask for the important 
communication, but he could only say, 

“ Speak !”” 

He then saw the vision bend toward the floor, and, rising, pro- 
nounce the mysterious words, 

“It might have been better—it might have been worse !” 

Horner started up in bed, exclaiming, “‘ Stay! tell me more !” but 
the vision was gone, and he saw his wife, standing, with a bowl in 
her hand. 

“As I live, I saw him!” exclaimed the sick man. 

* Saw who?” asked Mrs. Horner 

“ Peter Prince !” 

« Nonsense.” 


naturally of a religious turn, but the sea, (myself on shore,) always 
drives me to scripture for an illustration of my feelings. : 

The promontory of Nahant must be based on the earth’s axle. 
Else I cannot imagine how it should have lasted so long. In the 
mildest weather, the ground-swell of the sea gives it a fillip at every 
heave that would lay the * castled crag of Drachenfels” as low as 
Memphis. The wine trembles in your beaker of claret, as you sit 
after dinner, at the hotel; and, if you look out at the eastern bal- 
cony, (for it is a wooden pagoda, with balconies, virandas and co- 
lonnades ad libitum,) you will see the grass breathless in the sun- 
shine upon the lawn, and the ocean as polished as “ Miladi’s brow” 
beyond, and yet the spray and foam dashing fifty feet into the air 
between, and enveloping the ‘* Devil's Pulpit,” (a tall rock split off 
from the promontory’s front,) in a perpetual kaleidoscope of mist 
and rainbows. ‘Take the trouble to transport yourself there! | 
will do the remaining honours on the spot. 

A cavern as cool, (not as silent,) as these of Trophonius lies just 
under the brow of we precipice, and the waiter shall come after 
us with our wine. You have dined with the Borromeo, in the grotto 











“ As plain as I see you! He stood just where you now are !” 

“Well, what did he say?” said the dame. 

“ He called thrice, ‘ John Horner! John Horner! John Horner!’ 
He bowed low, and, rising, said, ‘It might have been better—it 
might have been worse !’” 


times before I could make you open your eyes; and, finding that I | 
had knocked over the tea, I stooped for the bowl, and exclaimed, | 
on seeing that it was not broken, ‘It might have beea better—it 
might have been worse.’” John Horner was cured. 





SKETCHES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





From the January number of the London New Monthly Magazine. 


FORBEARANCE SMITH. 


“‘ Nature had made him for some other planet, 
And pressed his soul into a human shape 
By accident or malice.”—Coleridge. 





“T’ll have you chronicled and chronicled, and cut-and-chronicled, and 
sung in all-to-be-praised sonnets, and graved in new brave ballads, that 
| all tongues shall troule you.”——Philaster, in the old Play. 


Ir you can imagine a buried Titan lying along the length of a 
contineut, with one arm stretched out into the midst of the sea— 








the spot to which I would transport you, reader mine, would be, as 
it were, in the palm of the giant's hand. The small promontory 
to which I refer, which becomes an island in certain states of the 
tide, is at the end of one of the long capes of Massachusetts, and 
is still called by its Indian name, Nahant. Not to make you un- 
| comfortable, I beg to introduce you, at onee, to a pretentious hotel, 
* squat, like a toad,” upon the unsheltered and highest point of 
this citadel in mid sea, and a very great resort for the metropolitan 
| New-Englanders. Nahant is, perhaps, literally measured, a square 
| half mile, and it is distant from what may fairly be called main 
| land, perhaps a league. 
Road to Nahant there is none. The oi polloi go there by steam. 
But when the tide is down, you may drive there with a thousand 
chariots over the bottom of the sea. As I suppose there is not 
_ such another place in the known world, my tale will wait while I 
| describe it more fully. If the Bible had been a fiction, (not to speak 
| profanely,) I should have thought the idea of the destruction of Pha- 
raoh and his host had its origin in some such wonder of nature. 
Nahant is so far out into the ocean, that what is called the 
_ “ground swell’”—the majestic heave of its great bosom, going on 
| for ever, like respiration, (though its face may be like a mirror be- 
' neath the sun, and a wind may not have crisped its surface for days 
and weeks,) is as broad and powerful within a rood of the shore as 
it is a thousand miles at sea. The promontory itself is never wholly 
left by the ebb. But from its western extremity there runs a nar- 
row ridge, scarce broad —_ for a horse-path, impassable for the 
rocks and sea-weed, of which it is matted, and extending, at just 
high-water mark, from Nahant to the main land. Seaward from 
this ridge, which is the only connection of the promontery with the 
continent, descends an expanse of sand, left bare six hours out of 














the twelve by the retreating sea, as smooth and hard as marble, and 


of Isola Bella, I doubt not, and know the perfection of art. I will 
show you that of nature. (I should like to transport you for a 
similar contrast from Terni to Niagara, or from San Giovanni La- 
térano to an aisle in a forest of Michigan; but the Dedalian 
mystery, alas, is unsolved. We “ fly not yet.’’) 

Here we are, then, in the “‘ Swallow's Cave.” ‘The floor descends 





“Ha! ha! ha!” almost shouted his wife. ‘I called you three || by a gentle declivity to the sea, and, from the long, dark cieft stretch- 


ing outward, you look forth upon the broad Atlantic—the shore of 

Ireland the first terra firma in the path of your eye. Here is a dark 

pool left by the retreating tide for a refrigerator, and, with the cham- 

pagne in the midst, we will recline about it like the soft Asiatics, 
of whom we learned luxury in the east, and drink to the small- 
featured and purple-lipped Mignons of Syria, those tine-limbed and 
fiery slaves, adorable as Peris, and by turns languishing and stormy, 
| whom you buy for a pinch of piastres, (say five pounds and five 
| shillings,) in sunny Damascus. = drowsy Circassian, faint and 
| dreamy, and your crockery Georgian, fit puppets for the sensual 
Turk, are to him who would buy soul, dear at a para, the hecatomb. 
We recline, as it were, in an ebon pyramid, with a hundred feet 
| of floor and sixty of wall, and the fourth side open to the sea. The 
| light comes in mellow and dim, and the sharp edges of the rocky 
| portal seem le’, into the pearly arch of heaven. ‘The tide is at hali- 
| ebb, and the advancing and retreating waves, which, at first, just 
| lifted the fringe of crimson dulse at the tip of the cavern, now dash 
| their spray-pearls on the rock below ; the “ tenth” surge alone ral- 
| lying, as if in scorn of its retreating fellows; and, like the chief- 
tain of Culloden-moor, rushing back singly to the contest. And 
now, that the waters reach ths entrance no more, come forward and 
look on the sea! The swell lifts! would you not think the bases 
of the earth rising beneath it? It falls! Would you not think the 
foundations of the deep had given way! A plain, broad enough 
for the navies of the world to ride at large, heaves ap evenly and 
| steadily as if it would lie agairist the sky, rests a moment, spell- 
| bound, in its place, and falls again as far—the respiration of a sleep- 
| ing child is not more regular and full of slumber. It is only on the 
| shore that it chafes! Blessed emblem! It is at peace with itself. 
| The rocks war with a nature so unlike their own, and the hoarse 
din of their border onsets resounds through the caverns they have 
| rent open; but beyond, in the calm bosom of the ocean, what hea- 
venly dignity! what godlike unconsciousness of alarm! I did not 
think we should stumble on such a moral in the cave! 

By the deeper bass of its hoarse organ, the sea is now playing 
upon its lowest —_ and the tide is down. Hear! how it rushes 
in beneath the rocks, broken and stilled in its tortuous way, till it 
ends with a washing and dull kiss among the sea-weed ; and, like a 

| myriad of small, tinkling bells, the dripping from the crags is audi- 

| ble. There is fine music in the sea! 

| And now the beach is bare. The cave begins to cool and darken, 

| and the first gold tint of sunset is stealing into the sky, and the sea 

| looks of a changing opal, green, purple and white, as if its floor 
| were paved with pearl, and the changing light struck up through the 
| waters. And there heaves a ship into the horizon, like a white- 
| winged bird lying, with dark breast, on the waves, abandoned of the 
| sea-breeze within sight of port, and repelled even by the spicy 

breath that comes with a welcome off the shore. She Pints 4 

“merry England.” She is freighied with more than merchandise. 

The homesick exile wil! gaze on her snowy sail as she sets in with 

| the morning-breeze, and bless it; for the wind that first filled it on 

| its way swept through the green valley of his home! What links 
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— ———— 
of human affection brings she over the sea! How much comes in her 
that is not in her “ bill of lading,” yet worth, to the heart that is wait- 
ing for it, a thousand times the purchase of her whole venture. 

Mais montons nous! I hear the small hoofs of Thalaba. My 
stanhope waits. Wee will leave this half bottle of cham e, that re- 
mainder biscuit, and the echoes of our philosophy, to the Naiads who 
have lent us their drawing-room. Undine or Egerea! Lurly or Are- 
thusa ! whatever thou art called, nymph of this shadowy cave! adieu ! 

Slowly, Thalaba! Tread gingerly down this rocky descent! So 
—here we are, on the floor of the vasty deep! What a glorious 
race-course! The polished and printless sand spreads away before 
you as far as the eye can see; the surf comes in below, breast-high 
ere it breaks, and the white fringe of the sliding wave shoots up 
the beach, but leaves room for the marching of a Persian phalanx 
on the sands it has deserted. Oh how noiselessly runs the wheel, 
and how dreamily we glide along, feeling our motion but in the re- 
sistance of the wind, and the trout-like pull of the ribands by the 
excited animal before us! Mark the eolour of the sand! White at 
high-water mark, and thence deepening to a silvery gray as the 
water has evaporated less—a slab of Egyptian granite in the obelisk 
of St. Peter’s net more polished and unimpressible. Shell or rock, 
weed or quicksand there is none, and mar or defece its bright sur- 
face as you will, it is ever beaten down anew and washed even of 
the dust of the foot of man by the returning sea. You may write 
upon its fine-grained face with a crow-quill. You may course over 
its dazzling expanse with a troop of chariots. 

Most wondrous and beautiful of all, within twenty yards of the 
surf, or for an hour after the tide has left the sand, it holds the water 
without losing its firmness, and is like a gray mirror, bright as the 
bosom of the sea. (By your leave, Thalaba!) And now lean over 
the dasher and see those small fetlocks striking up from beneath— 
the flying mane, the thorough-bred action, the small and expressive 
head as perfect in the reflection as in the reality. Like Words- 
worth’s swan, he 

“ Trots double, horse and shadow.” 
You would swear you were skimming the surface of the sea. And 
the delusion is more complete, as the white foam of the “tenth 
wave” skims in beneath wheel and hoof, and you urge on, with the 
treacherous element gliding away visibly beneath you. 

We seem not to have driven fast, yet three miles, fairly measured, 
are left behind, and Thalaba’s blood is up. Fine creature! I 
would not give him 

“ For the best horse the sun has in his stable.” 

We have won champagne ere now, Thalaba and I, trotting on this 
silvery beach, and if ever old age comes on me, as I intend it never 
shall on aught save my mortal coil, (my spirit vowed to perpetual | 
vouth,) I think these vital breezes, and a trot on these exhilarating 
sands, would sooner renew my prime, than a rock in St. Hilary’s 
cradle, or a dip in the well of Kanathos. May we try the experi- 
ment together, gentle reader! 

I am not settled in my own mind, whether this description of one 
of my favourite haunts in America, was written most to introduce 
the story that is to follow, or the story to introduce the description. 
Possibly the latter ; for, having consumed my callow youth in wan- 
dering to and fro in the earth, like Sathanas of old, and looking on my | 
country now, with an eye from which all the minor and temporary | 
features have gradually faded, I find my pride in it (after its glory | 
as arepublic) settling principally on the superior handiwork of na- | 
ture in its land and water. When I talk of it now, it is looking | 
through another’s eyes—his who listens. I do not describe it after 
my own memory of what it was once to me, but according’to my idea 
of what it will seem now, toa stranger. Hence, I speak not of the | 
friends I made, rambling by lake or river. The lake and the river | 














|| allowing her to pass the threshold, not even to mass on holidays. 
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He felt himself at once deeply in love, and could not rest until he 
discovered who this beautiful creature was, for he knew Don Am- 
brosio had neither wife nor daughter. He inquired of his domestics 
and the neighbours, but none of them were ina condition to gratify 
his curiosity, as the doctor never admitted any one into the house 
except an old hag, who served him as housekeeper, and was so 
crusty and ill-tempered, that he was as likely to get information 
from one of the doctor's anatomies. But the prince having read at 
school how Danie was tempted by a golden shower, shrewdly con- 
jectured that a similar fall might allure an older woman. Watchi 
his on one day, when she left the house, he introduce: 
himself to her acquaintance, by softly slipping a few pieces of gold 
into her hand, when, instead of a dry, surly old creature as she had 
been depicted, he found her one of the most complaisant and com- | 
municative of her sex. He learned from her that the young lady 
was a ward, lately left by a deceased relative to her master’s charge, | 
that she was entitled to a good round sum when she came of age, 
which she believed had more charms for the doctor than her person, 
lovely as she was, for he proposed marrying her himself, and was 
ever pestering her with his solicitations, which it will be readily 
conjectured were not altogether to her taste. He led her a sad life, 
for, fearful of younger rivals, he kept her a close prisoner, never 








To the prince's pressing entreaties for an interview, the old lady 
said that the doctor never stirred out, and had even given up visit- | 
ing his patients; that the only opportunity he would have of seeing | 
his charmer nearer, would occur on Christmas eve, which was for- | 
tunately close at hand, when Don Ambrosio had, as a great indul- 
gence, promised to take her to church, that she might see the cere- 
monies usual on the occasion ; but, not to discover the secret of his | 
having a ward, or give cause for suspicion, the jealous doctor in- 
tended to disguise her as a capuchin. The prince then dismissed | 
his informant with another present, and an impassioned message to | 
her beautiful mistress, who sometimes found an opportunity of elud- | 
ing her guardian’s vigilance, and showing herself at the windows, | 
giving the prince to understand by signs that she was not insensible | 
to his passion. If her beauty had at first kindled a spark in his | 
breast, it now fanned it inte a devouring flame. The expected 
evening at length arrived. The prince carefully watched the doc- 
tor’s door, until, sure enough, he saw him leave the house in com- 
pany witha monk. Losing not a moment in following, he entered | 
the church close behind them ; then, pretending to fall in with them 
by accident, 

“Ha! Don Ambrosio, are you here? and who is this young 
friar in your company *” 

“Only a capuchin novice, a relation, whom the prior has per- | 
mitted to pass the evening with me,” replied the disciple of Escula- 
pius, stifling his vexation at the unwelcome rencontre ; and, as he | 
spoke, he drew the hood closer over the face of his companion, wish- 
ing his excellency a good evening, and trying to shuffle off into the | 
middle of the crowd. 

But the prince was not so easily taken leave of; he kept his post 
at the side of the young novice. condescendingly explaining to him all 
that was novel or extraordinary in the scene, not without slipping in a | 
tender word at intervals, when the doctor was jooking another way, in- | 
tending to snatch a favourable opportunity of bolting with his fair | 
companion ; but the other was always on the alert, changing from | 
right to left as the agonized doctor shifted the novice, on various 
pretexts, from one arm to the other. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony he made another desperate effort to get off, but his neighbour, 
always prepared, declared he had received so much pleasure in the 
doctor’s company, that he was resolved to take him and his young 
charge to supper with him. The alarmed doctor was in no hurry 
to accept the suspicious honour, saying that it did not become a per- 
son in his situation to sit at table with a prince. 
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are there, but the friends are changed—to themselves and me. I | 
speak not of the lovely and loving ones who stood by me, looking | 
on glen or waterfall. The glen and the waterfall are as romantic still, i 
but the form and the heart that breathed through it, are no longer || 
lovely or loving. I should renew my joys by the old mountain || 
and river, for all that they ever were I should find them still, and t 
never seem to myself grown old, or cankered of the world, or || 
changed, in frame or spirit, while they reminded me but of my youth || 
with their familiar sunshine and beauty. But the friends that I | 
knew—as I knew them—are dead. They look no longer the same ; | 
they have another heart in them; the kindness of the eye, the smi- I 
lingness of the lip are no more there. Philosophy tells me the body 
changes and renews, particle by particle, with time; and experi- | 
ence, cold-blooded and stony monitor, tells me in his frozen mono- | 
tone that heart and spirit change with it and renew. But the name || 
remains, mockery that it is! and the memory sometimes ; and so | 
these apparitions of the past, that we almost fear to question when | 
they encounter us, lest the change they have undergone should freeze || 
our blood, stare coldly on us, yet call us by name, and answer, though 
coldiy, to their own, and have that terrible similitude to what they | 
were, mingled with their unsympathizing and hollow mummery, that || 
we wish the grave of the past, with all that it contained of kind or 
lovely, had been sealed forever. ‘The heart we have lain near be- 
fore our birth (so read I the book of human life) is the only one that || 
cannot forget that it has loved us. Saith well and affectionately an || 
American poet, in some birth-day verses to his mother: | 
“Mother! dear mother! the feelings nurst | 
As I hung at thy bosom clung round thee first, 
’T was the earliest link in love’s warm chain; | 
’Tis the only one that may long remain ; | 
And as year by year, and day by day, 
Some friend, still trusted drops away, | 
Mother! dear mother! oh dost thou see, 
How the shortened chain brings me nearer thee !” | 
( To be concluded on the receipt of the copy from London.) 
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SELECT TALES. 








THE PRINCE, THE DOCTOR AND THE NOVICE. 
A SICILIAN SKETCH. 


Sometime since there resided in a Sicilian city a prince, left 
early master of himself and a large fortune. Opposite his mansion 
lived a professor of the healing art, called Don Ambrosio, who, the 
reader will please to observe, in order to keep his curious neighbour 
from prying into his secrets, kept in his window vases, some filled 
with flowers, others with sweet herbs, such as parsley, thyme, mar- 
joram, and the like. The doctor was an elderly man, verging close 
on sixty-five, and exceedingly avaricious. It happened that one 








morning, the prinee rising earlier than usual, caught a glimpse of 
one of the loveliest faces he ever beheld, peeping behind the flowers. 


| again in less than a minute. 








“‘Pshaw!” said his companion, “ this is nothing but prejudice; | 
we are all of the same flesh and blood, all sprung from the same | 
forefather. However, if you will not sup with me, I swear I will 
with you. Here,” said he to one of his domestics, whom he recog- 
nized in the crowd, *‘ order my supper to be carried over to the 
house of Don Ambrosio; we'll make a night of it.” 

The doctor not knowing to what length so wild a young man 
might carry his frolic, of two evils chose what'he esteemed the 
least, and agreed to accompany the prince home, on the express 
proviso that they should not be detained more than an hour. 

“As for that,” said his noble host, “I, perhaps, shall not keep | 
you half so long.” 

Soon after they arrived, supper was announced, and the prince, 
the doctor, and the novice, took their seats. It being the vigil of | 
Christmas, the meal was, of course, entirely meagre, consisting | 
chiefly of fish. No sooner were the covers removed, than the prince, | 
casting his eye from one dish to the other, getting into a fury, which | 
increased at every article, he started up in an ecstasy of rage. 

“What!” he roared, in a voice of thunder, “all without parsley ! 
that villain of a cook shall pay for his neglect.” 

So saying, he ran about like a madman, heedless of the entreaties | 
of Don Ambrosio, until at length, spying his sword in a corner, he | 
seized it, and rushing down stairs, swore he would send his careless | 
cook to his mortal account without more ado. A tremendous uproar | 
was heard below, which made poor Ambrosio tremble for the life of | 
the unlucky offender. Just then a dozen servants entered the room. | 

“Don Ambrosio! Don Ambrosio! are you not ashamed to let | 
the prince cut all our throats for a little parsley, when you have so 
much growing in your window? for heaven’s sake, run over and 
fetch some, or we shal] be murdered.” 

With these words they laid hold of him, one pulling, another push- | 
ing, until they got him fairly down stairs, shouting all the way for 
the novice to follow. 

‘What !” they said, “ are you afraid of our eating him before 
you return with the parsley !” 

Finding there was no remedy, the doctor made the best of his 
way to his own house, tore up the parsley by the roots, and was back | 
But short as was his stay, there was | 
quite time enough, it appeared, for the prince and all his household 
to have retired to rest, for the huge doors of the palace were fast | 
locked and barred against his ingress. In vain Doctor Ambrosio | 
knocked and knocked, shouting and crying to the servants to open | 
for the love of all the saints, bawling, till he was hoarse, that he had | 
brought the parsley; the ponderous portals remained firm on their | 
inexorable hinges. Still Don Ambrosio, almost beside himself with | 
rage and jealousy, continued his cries and his knockings. A full hour 
passed in this manner. At length the porter, a surly old fellow, 
asked who dared to disturb his master at that unseasonable hour. | 


“Tt is I, Don Ambrosio; open, as you hope to be saved ; I have i 


' 


brought the parsley.” 


“The parsley !” cried the other, in a tone of wonder. 
“Tf vou don’t want the parsley,” gasped out the supplicating son 
of Galen, “at least let me have my novice.” 

“ Your novice!” repeated the porter, in a tone of still greater 
surprise ; “ this must be a a of thieves to effect an entrance 
in order to plunder the palace. Holloa! bring me my blunderbuss.” 

At this instant one of the windows opened, and the shower which 
was wont in more classic days to follow the thunder of Xantippe, 
now irrigated the less patient and philosophical head of Don Am- 
brosio. Long did the desperate doctor besiege the princely residence 
with exclamations, curses and thundering raps at the door. in defiance 
of missiles, wet and dry. It was a plain case; the neighbours all 
saw that poor Don Ambrosio had lost his senses. 

Finding how matters stood, the doctor at length thought that his 
best plan would be to proceed to the capitano di —— Late as 
it was, his importunity procured him admission. Hearing the strange 


|| tale of Don Ambrosio, who, still bent on preserving his secret, never 


hinted that it was no capuchin, but his ward, who was thus unlaw- 
fully detained, the magistrate, who is always a nobleman, resolved 
himself to accompany the doctor to the prince’s mansion, conceiving 
it one of his customary frolice. The capitano having narrated the 
complaint of Don Ambrosio, begged the other would finish the af- 
fair, by giving the capuchin back to the poor man. 

* A capuchin !” said the prince, in feigned surprise, “ in my house ! 
Don Ambrosio has lost his wits. The whole neighbourhood can tes- 
tify to the disturbance he has this evening made at my door. You 
are at liberty to search the house from roof to cellar, and if you 
find monk or friar, capuchin or carmelite, young or old, you may 
take him and welcome ; but if all this should turn out to be merely 
the effect of Don Ambrosio’s disordered brain, it will only be cha- 
rity to him, and satisfaction to me, to lodge him in the madhouse, 
for fear he should go into greater excesses. Come, gentlemen, 
begin your examination.” 

ust then a lady, superbly attired and beautiful as a houri, passed 
through the apartment. No sooner did she catch the eye of the 
doctor, than pointing to her, 

“ There, there!” he exclaimed, “that is the capuchin.” 

‘Poor man!” said the capitano di giustiza, crossing himself, 
“mistake a lady for a capuchin! he’s quite gone ! 

“Don Ambrosio was accordingly, without more ado, hurried off 
to the hospital, where his vehement assertions and protestations be- 
ing taken for the ravings of a deranged intellect, his professional 
brethren kindly consigned him to the strait waistcoat, and soon in 
reality cupped, bled, shaved, and blistered him out of his senses, 
which perhaps he would never have recovered, had not his fair ward, 
become the wife of the enamoured prince, considerately interfered 
in his behalf, and procured his release. 





SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH JOURNALS. 





LONDON AS IT WAS. 


[Tue following letter, written by Anne Boleyn to a lady of her ac- 
quaintance previous to her nuptials with Henry the eighth, now in 
the possession of a celebrated antiquary, may perhaps lead many of 
our readers, in a leisure hour, to compare past and present manners. 
We have modernized the spelling and the idiom.] 

“Dear Mary—I have been in town almost a month: I cannot 
say I have found any thing in London extremely agreeable, we rise 
so late in the morning, seldom before six o'clock, and sit up so late 
at night, being scarcely in bed before ten, that I am quite sick of 
it, and was it not for the abundance of fine things I am every day 
getting, I should be impatient for returning into the country. My 
indulgent mother bought me yesterday, at a merchant’s in Cheap- 
side, three new shifts, that cost fourteen pence an ell, and I am to 


|| have a pair of stuff shoes for my lord of Norfolk’s ball, which will 


come to three shillings. The irregular life I have led since my 
coming to this place has quite destroyed my appetite : you know J 
could manage a pound of bacon and a tankard of good ale for my 
breakfast in the country, but in London I find it difficult to get 
through half the quantity, though I must own that I am generally 
eager enough for the dinner hour, which is here delayed till twelve, 
in your polite families. I played at hotcockles last night at my 
lord of Leicester's; the lord of Surrey was there, a very elegant 
young man, who sung usa song of his own composition, on the lord 
of Kildare’s daughter ; it was very much approved ; and my brother 
whispered me, that ‘the fair Geraldine’ (for so the lord of Surrey 
calls his mistress) is the finest of the age. I hear she is as good 
as she is beautiful. Pray take care of the poultry during my ab- 
sence ; poor things! J always fed them myself; and if Margery 
has knitted me the crimson worsted mittens, [ should be glad if they 
were sent up the first opportunity. Adieu, dear Mary! I am just 
going to mass, and you shall speedily have the prayers as you now 
have the kindest love of your own Anne Boteyn.” 
How different from this would be the language of a modern beauty 
upon her first appearance in the metropolis.—Literary Gazette. 





MARRIAGE OF THE QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 


[The English papers give splendid accounts of the nuptials cele- 
brated on the first of December, at Lisbon, between Donna Maria 
and young Beauharnois. We have read several of the descriptions, 
and give the preference to the following, as possessing, in a greater 
degree than the others, that first of merits, brevity. ] 


The day was ushered in by discharges of cannon from the batte- 
ries and ships of war, the ringing of bells, and the martial music of 
numerous corps of troops, volunteers, and national guards, parading 
and lining the streets from the palace of Necessidades to the Cathe- 
dral. About eleven o'clock, an immense line of equipages began 
moving to the eastward, attended by all the fashiorables of both 
sexes in elegant costume, the peers wearing their robes, and hats 
covered with a profusion of white ostricl feathers. The queen’s 
carriage, preceded by columns of horsemen in state uniforms, wn- 
covered, was drawn by eight beautiful English grays, richly capari- 
soned, with nodding plumes of blue and white ostrich feathers, the 
postillions and coachmen in scarlet and gold. The body of the state 
coach was of a crimson colour, with a gilt crown on the top, and 
profusion of rich ornamental carvings gilt. Her majesty was dress- 
‘ed in white satin, and wore a diadem of diamonds, with wreaths of 

















emeralds in her hair. Flowers were showered upon her carriage 





from every balcony and window she passed. The sides of the 
houses were hung with silks of every colour of the rainbow ; and 
handkerchiefs were waved by ladies without number. On the fol- 
lowing day the queenhelda drawing-roomat the palace of Ajuda. 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 








NOTICES OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Two of the sisterhood conducted him and his friends over the building 
—two unaffected, talented, and well-educated women. Nothing of the 





SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S VISIT TO CORK. 





BY A FRIEND AND COUNTRYMAN. 


—_—— 


Forty years had elapsed since Knowles, when a boy, departed from 
his native city. In the spring of 1834, an engagement ha 
him by his friend, Mr. Seymour, then lessee of the ’s-street theatre, 
about the commencement of May, his natal month, Mr. Knowles em- 
barked at Bristol, and after a very smooth and quick passage arrived in 
ied In 


Cork. His two sons, Brinsley and George, accompanied him. 
He had contemplated the visit with all the freshness of boyhood’s feel- 
ings—kept under check, however, by the experience of maturity. Dis- 





appointment, as we have heard him say, been his familiar acquaint- 
ance so long, that her face never took him by surprise—he had learned | 
to smile at seeing it. Accordingly, he had kept the adage—“ a prophet,” 


bre about them, except the convent dress. Placid, polite, communi- 


cative— speaking and ing with the tongue and foot of life ! the sere- 
nity of consummate satisfaction! Nothing that indicated the feeling of 
a profession forced—an obligation re; —a loss—a sacrifice! Upon 


ing leave, one of the ladies, with whom Mr. Knowles more particu- 
larly conversed, remarked to him, that they were not unacquainted with 
his oe they intended to have extracts from one of them, William 
Tell, recited at the qqaeatting examination of their pupils. She under- 
stood, she said, that he wason the point of embarking for America. She 
wished him all prosperity, and would pray for his safety ; and for his 
happiness, both temporal and eternal. She he would not forget 
his native city ; and that, when he ht of it, he would also give a 
thought to the Ursuline convent, and to the Recluse of the Rock! 

Mr. Knowles had every reason to be grateful to his clerical friends. 
He found them as hospitable as they were liberal and enlightened. He 
spent a great deal of his time with them, and often threatens to de 

tors O’Co Fleming, Sullivan, Daly, and O’Shea, to the 








etc.—continually in his mind. He stood upon what must be admitted 


to be a proud and enviable eminence. His merits, as a dramatist—long 
disputed by a portion of the London press, notwithstanding the success 
of Virginius, Gracchus, Tell, and Al been at last set at rest by 


the production of the Hunchback. The palm was now conceded to him 
by all. Diurnals and periodicals vied with one another in their enco- 
miums. The first place among the dramatists of his age was awarded 
him. He had proved himself an actor too, as well as an author. How 
would his native city receive her long absent son ? 

Jt was fortunate for him, that he had endeavoured to moderate his expect- 
ations on this head. Cork is not an affluent city. His visit was made at a 
very unfavourable time—at a season when there is hardly any traffic going 
on between the country and the town—the dead time of the year, when 
business is almost entirely at a stand, and money, consequently, scarce. 
Although supported by Miss Jarman, a very accomplished interest- 
ing actress, as well as a young lady of the most amiable private charac- 
ter, he fulfilled an engagement of thirteen nights with small accession 
to his funds. On the night of his first appearance, the theatre was little 
more than one fourth full; and even at his benefit, notwithstanding the 
activity of several warm-hearted young fellows, who formed themselves 
into a committee for the ion, the ipts fell considerably short of 
what the house would contain. 

But let it be recorded of the aristocratic gentry of Cork—let it be re- 
corded to the credit of that class, that they stood consistently aloof. 
Not an individual among them but one vouchsafed a visit to their towns- 
man. The door of his lodgings and the door of the theatre, were alike 
unsaluted by the compliment of their footsteps. And why should it have 
been otherwise ! They or their fathers had persecuted the elder Knowles. 
How could the son look for a welcome from them? Forty-two years 
before was the father of the dramatist the head of the most flourishing 
seminary in Cork. He dared to think as his cousin, the late R. B. She- 
ridan—as Fox and Grey did, upon the subject of the French Revolution. / 





He must be crushed! The tories of Cork—the bigoted—the intolerant 
—the unsparing—and, unfortunately, the influential—united, heart and! 
voice, in denouncing him as a man unfit to be entrusted with the educa- 
tion of youth. In a week, every form in his school was stripped. His 
rnin was irretrievable in his native land: he was compelled to quit that 
land and go with his wife and three children to England—there to begin 
the world anew ! 

But the dramatist had that within him, which made his first visit to 
his native city, after so long an absence from it, a sufficiently interesting 
one. Every street was an old playfellow to him, whose face he knew, 
the moment he looked upon it. He had forgotten nothing—he required 
no guide. His grandfather’s house—the house in which his father lived 
—the houses of several of his father’s friends were perfectly familiar to 





him. He knew at a glance, coming unexpectedly upon it, the chapel ito 
which his nurse had taken him to see mass performed for the soul of the 
queen of France. It was the same with a church, to which he was al- 
lowed to go one evening, when his sister’s music-master took her, and a 
party of young ladies, to hear the organ. To find out the cottage in 
which he had been nursed—it stood in a row with several others, ex-| 
actly of the same appearance—would have been an easy thing, had not | 
a large stone, which stood at the door, been removed. He went into the 
garden and saw the stump of an old tree, which had been cut down. 
“ Ah!” cried he, “ there is the old elder-tree! Is it net?” It was the 
remains of it. His memory, or rather his heart, was full of the pictures 
of his boyhood. 

But it was not streets and roads and houses and trees alone, that he 
remembered. The woman, “that watched o’er his childhood,” was still 
living. To her care and tenderness, under Providence, he was indebted 
for his life, which, until he was six years old, was an object of the great- 
est doubt and solicitude—so delicate was his constitution. Upon her 
was his first call; not because—as it is stated in a memoir recently pub- 
lished in the New-York Mirror—not because he did not remember any 
one else in Cork, but because she was worth all Cork tohim. Her name 
was Carey. He found her comfortably situated in a kind and worthy 
family, by whom, out of respect for her fidelity, as a dry-nurse, she was 
treated as a friend—even sitting at table with them. Another high gra- 
tification awaited him, in renewing his acquaintance with his old writing- 
master, a gentleman of the name of Mitchell, then in his ninety-fifth year— 
as straight as a lath, with an eye still bright and glancing. “He enjoyed, 
also, the satisfaction of meeting with an old friend of his family—a Dr. 
Mann—an excellent-hearted man, as he says, who had often dandled 
the dramatist on his knee. A gentleman, too, of the name of Travers, 
who had been intimate with his father, was extremely attentive to him. 

Mr. Knowles had forgotten to provide himself with letters of intro- 
duction. A friend, however, more thoughtful of him than he was of 
himself, made up for the omission, and immediately sent a packet of 
them after him. By means of these letters, he made the acquaintance 
of one of the first mercantile gentlemen in Cork—a Mr. Murphy; as 
well as that of several of the Roman Catholic pastors of that city. This, 
we have heard him say, was a source of great gratification to him, both 
on account of the hospitality with which he was treated, and of the op- 
portunity with which it furnished him of denouncing, from personal 
knowledge, the calumnies, which the enemies of civil and religious free- 
dom so industriously circulated to the prejudice of the clergymen of the 
native Irish church—of which establishment, Mr. Knowles, it must be 
remarked, is not a member. 

His clerical friends took him to a monastery, where he enjoyed the 
delightful spectacle of several hundreds of poor boys, occupied in re- 
ceiving gratuitous instruction from the friars—men, as he describes, of 
meek and modest deportment. The schools were don the Lan- 
pe pe) ep the course was more extensive than what is 
usually adopted in the parent seminary and its branches. Several of the 
boys were far advanced in the classics and in mathematics. They all 
looked healthy and happy. There were bare feet enough, to be sure, as 
well as variegated coats ; but not a hand ora face that was not “as clean 
as a new sixpence.” 

But what made the greatest impression upon him, was his visit to thé 
Ursuline convent; which, he says, he no sooner entered than instead of 
the gloom and stillness which he anticipated, he saw nothing but cheer- 
fulness—certainly sedate—and the bustle of business. The fair recluses | 
were engaged in superintending the education of a number of young per- 
sons of their own sex. Every accomplishment, that could ft a young» 
woman for gracefully entering the world, was taught there. He saw the | 
most creditable specimens of drawing; witnessed performances, both ' 
vocal and instrumental, of the very best description ; and was delighted 
at the proficiency of the pupils in geography, history, etc. ete. And 
there were little faces, fresh and clear with the satisfaction of healthful 
occupation, pleasingly conducted—anything but the care and fag and | 





mnor, , 
for keeping company with a playwright, a play-actor, and a heretic P By 
flatt ina singularly grati- 


the last-named gentleman, he was 





fying to his fee . No sooner was his name pronounced by the friend 
who took him to Dr. O’Shea’s, to deliver his letter of introduction, than 
the face of the doctor coloured up with satisfaction. He advanced, and 


grasping him by both hands, told him that there was not a man in the 
united kingdom whom he should be more and happy to see; and 
then, taking a case from his waistcoat et, presented to him a card, 
to the dramatist, and which he had just prepared with a view 
of making him acall. He had read, he assured him, all his plays ex- 
cept the last, “ The Beggar of Bethnal-Green ;” and, only a day or two 
before, he had been the mover of an order for the procuring of that comedy 
for a literary society, of which he was a member. 
In his native city, Mr. Knowles had a taste, too, of true old Irish hos- 
mn in the instance of a family of the name of Barry, with whom he 
‘ame intimate through a slight acquaintance with some of its members. 
This family made party after party for him—regaled him in the country 
as well as in the town, and, finally, laid an embargo upon his two sons, 
which was not taken off until, having finished e ements in Limerick 
and Clonmel, Mr. Knowles wrote to Cork, cutwoating that the boys might be 
allowed to join him in Dublin, preparatory to his embarking for Liverpool. 
In short, though disappointed in some respects, Mr. Knowles speaks 
of his return to his native city as a thing to be treasured among his 
sweetest recollections.—New- nd Magazine. 





A GATHERER OF OTHER MEN’S THOUGHTS. 
3 oaidien 








EXCERPTS 
From the works of authors more talked about than read at the present day. 





A MAN who does not possess a particular talent, satisfies himself by 
despising it; he removes this obstacle which stands between him and 
merit, and by this means he finds himself on a level with him whose la- 
bours he is afraid of. 

Sometimes there are living beings in nature as beautiful as in romance. 
Reality surpasses imagination ; and we see breathing, brightening and 
moving before our eyes, sights dearer to our hearts than any we ever be- 
held in the land of sleep. 

A great woman not imperious, a fair woman not vain, a woman of 
common talents not jealous, an accomplished woman who scorns to 
shine—are four wonders just great enough to be divided among the four 
quarters of the globe. : 

Oddities and singularities of behaviour may attend genius ; when they 
do, they are its misfortunes and its blemishes. The man of true genius 
will be ashamed of them; at least he will never affect to distinguish 
himself by whimsical peculiarities. 

Those who feel most deeply, are most given to disguise their feelings ; 
and derision is never so agonizing as when it pounces on the wanderings 
of misguided sensibility. 

It is a sour, malignant, envious disposition, without taste for the re- 
ality, or any image or representation of virtue, that sees with joy the 
unmerited fall of what had long flourished in splendour and in honour. 

Who in the same given time can produce more than many others, has 
ees who can produce more and better, has talents ; who can produce 
what none else cun, has genius. 

A beautiful woman who has the qualities of an accomplished man, is, 
of all conversations in the world, the most delicious. In her is to be 
found all the merit of both sexes. 

Good breeding is the art of showing men by external signs the internal 
regard which we have for them. It arises from good sense, improved by 
conversing with good company. 

To be in company with those we love, satisfies us ; it does not signify 
whether we speak to them or not, whether we think on them or indifferent 
things, to be near them is all. 

’Tis a sad thing when men have neither art ay to speak well, nor 
judgment enough to hold their tongues ; this is the foundation of all im- 
pertinence. 

A man is more faithful and true to another person’s secret than his 
own; a woman, on the contrary, keeps her own secret better than 
another's. 

The shortest and best way to make your fortune, is to convince peo- 
ple it is their interest to serve you. 

Women exceed the generality of men in love, but men have the ad- 
vantage in friendship. 

It is an unpleasant thing to love, when we have not fortune great 
enough to render those we Le as happy as they can desire. 

The best society and conversation is that in which the heart has a 
greater share than the head. 

The most difficult people in the world to be pleased are those who 
know a nee pe | that they want talents to please. 

Prejudice and self-sufficiency naturally proceed from inexperience of 
the world and ignorance of mankind. 

To be able to bear provocation, is an argument of great reason, and to 
— it, of a great mind. 

y him who, from mere curiosity, asks three questions running, about 

a thing which cannot interest him. 

Love is far from being a fa passion. 
chagrined, melancholy and ill-humoured. 

Prudence and love are not made for each other ; in proportion as love 
increases, prudence diminishes. 

It is never more difficult to speak well, than when we are ashamed of 
our silence. 

It is more difficult to conceal the sensations we have, than to feign 
those we have not. : 

Absence destroys small passions, and increases great ones; as the 
wind extinguishes tapers and kindles fires. 

All the ions make us commit faults, but love makes us guilty of 
the most ridiculous ones. 

If we had no faults ourselves, we should not take pleasure in observ- 


True love is almost always 


|| ing those of others. 


ost men, like plants, have secret propensities, which chance dis- 
covers. 
Those who apply themselves too much to little things, commonly be- 
come incapable of great ones. 
That conduct often seems ridiculous, the secret reasons of which are 
wise and solid. 
True eloquence consists in saying all that is proper, and nothing 








pan ved —_ he had frequently remarked in the inmates of the lay 


more. 
None but the contemptible are apprelensive of contempt. 
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There is nearly as much ability requisite to know how to make use of 
advice, as to know how to act for one’s self. 
We had better appear to be what we are, than affect to appear what 
we are not. 
By annihilating the desires, you annihilate the mind. Every man 
without passions, has within hiin no principle of action, nor motive to act. 
Ceremony was always the companion of weak minds; it is a plant 
that will never grow in a strong soil. 
Quarrels would never last long, if the fault were on one side only. 
Love receives its douthauend from disgust, and is buried by oblivion. 








GEMS OF POESY. 


Her closed lips 

Were delicate as the tinted pencillin 

Of veins upon a flower ; on her c 

The timid blood had faintly melted th h, 
, Like something that was half afraid of light. 

There was no slighter print upon the grass 

Than her elastic step; and in her frame 

There was a perfect symmetry, that seemed 

Aerial as a bird's. — Pinkney. 





There are some happy moments in this lone 
And desolate world of ours, that well repay 
The toil of struggling through it, and atone 
For many a long sad = and weary day. 
They come Aatey mind like some wild air 
Of distant music, when we know not where, 
Or whence, the sounds are brought from ; and their power, 
Though brief, is boundless.— Halleck. 





When gratitude o’erflows the swelling heart, 

And breathes in free and uncorrupted praise 

For benefits received, propitious heaven 

Takes such acknowledgments as fragrant incense, 
And doubles all its blessings. — Lillo. 





Breaking hearts 
Require a drapery to conceal their throbs 
From cold inquiring eyes ; and it must be 
Ample and rich, that so their gaze may not 
Explore what lies beneath.— Mrs. Hemans. 





Her face 
Was pale, but very beautiful: her lip 
Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 
Was deeper; but her countenance was like 
The majesty of angels !— Willis. 





That very law which moulds a tear, 
And bids it trickle from its source, 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
And guides the planets in their course.— Rogers. 





Earth is an island, parted round with fears ; 

Thy way io heaven is through a sea of tears ; 

It is a stormy passage, where is found 

The wreck of many a ship, but no man drowned.—Quarles, 





There’s a proud modesty in merit ! 
Averse to asking, and resolved to pay 
Ten times the gift it asks.—. 5 





Who has not known ili fortune, never knew 
Himself, or his own virtue.—Mallet. 





Oft the cloud which wraps the present hour, 
Serves but to brighten all our future days.—B. Brown. 





The truly noble are not known by pomp ; 
But inborn greatness, and diffusive .— Anon. 





The are better made by ill, 
As odours crushed, are sweeter still.— Rogers. 





When the stem dies, the leaf that grew 
Out of its heart, must perish too.—Moore, 





THE DRAMA. 








THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 


WE have been favoured with the perusal of a melodrama bearing this 
title, written by a young lady of this city, from Bulwer’s popular novel, 
and which is to be produced in a few days, in magnificent style, at the 
Bowery theatre. 

We have generally reprobated the habit of dramatizing novels. Most 
readers who are accustomed to frequent the theatres, must remem- 
ber the disappointment they have experienced in first witnessing up- 
on the stage the feeble attempts of feeble authors, who, availing - 
selves of the interest which the whole reading public felt in the splendid 
creations of the then “great unknown,” attempted to embody in scenic 
action, his highly-wrought, yet finished delineations of character, his 
bold and exciting scenes, his beautiful and ‘gra hic descriptions. 

When requested, therefore, to look through Le diame of Fonpell, we 
confess we received it with some reluctance ; but a feeling of curiosity 
to see how the subject had been handled by a lady, of whose talents we 
had so favourable an opinion, induced us to the perusal, and we have 
seldom found our expectations so much exceeded by the reality, as in 
the present instance. 

The fair authoress has selected, with great skill, the scenes best caleu- 
lated for her purpose, and, rejecting unnecessary incidents and charac- 
ters, has nsed with much force and beauty, the principal points of 
the novel, into a drama of intense interest. She has also, where requi- 
site, wrought up, with fine effect, the parts of her principal characters : 

icularly that of Arbaces, the Egyptian, which is to be represented by 

r. Hamblin. It is evident that Arbaces (like Milton’s devil) is the 
real, although Glaucus is the poetic hero of iece. 

The part of Lydon, intended we believe for Mr. I 
it extreme interest, from his first appearance among t 
victory and fall in the amphitheatre. . 

Of the female characters, we confess we were most touched by that 
of Nydia, the blind flower-girl, which, in tent hands, must be very 
effective. We do not know to v-hom it is allotted; but, while readin, 
it, we could not avoid thinking how well it is adapted to the talent ond 
appearance of the younger Wheatley ; and if the manager of the Bowery 
could engage her during the run of the piece, we are persuaded he would 
add a valuable attraction to the drama, and the public would be en- 
abled to judge of her powers in an original play. 

When we first heard of the costly and extensive preparations for the 

action of Pompeii, we the r over sanguine in his 
calculations ; but we confess that our opinion is altered by the perusal, 
and we doubt not that the success of the piece will justify the expense 
necessary to produce it in a manner commensurate with its merits, 
and the opportunities it presents for scenic grandeur and display. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM EUROPE. 








THE MINUTE-BOOE : 
‘A SERIES OF FAMILIAR COMMUNICATIONS FROM ABROAD.; 


FLORENCE. 

Comfort and advantages of American society—remarks on foreign eonsul- | 
ship—unjust expenses imposed on travellers—cost of passports—delight | 
of news from home—a visit to the mint—reflections upon the same—church | 
of Santa Croce—pride and superstition. 

Tue American society at Flerence, at this moment, is agreeable 
enough. In the first place, here are several residents who are never 
satisfied with extending all the information and attention to their | 
countrymen necessary to them as strangers. No minister or recog- | 
nized agent of our government resides here, and the responsibility | 
of receiving Americans is, at present, assumed by an individual, an 
Italian by birth and in manners, and whose services are said to be | 
somewhat equivocal. 

Let me digress one moment here upon the subject of foreign 
consulships. There is no nation on the globe more proportionately 
rich than the United States. None more able to award adequate 
salaries to its officers, and to secure against the falling of local taxes 
upon particular classes without impairing the plain republican cha- 
racter of its principles, its institutions or its agents. It should 
never lose sight of its own dignity nor the dignity of its servants. 
It should create no offices which it is unwilling to support, nor 
award any except to its own citizens. Yet both of these anoma- 
lies it commits, and while the traveller is often mortified, he is also 
in consequence sometimes oppressed. To the extortions of other 
governments we are prepared to submit, and yield dollar after dal- 
lar for permission to breathe such portions of the air of heaven as 
certain kings, dukes, emperors, princes and such cattle, have ap- 
propriated to themselves. But after having paid King Philip on the 
other side of the Atlantic for leave to come, and then in Marseilles 
for leave to go—after having been waylaid and regularly fleeced by 
the pope, the king of Sardinia, the dukes of Tuscany, Parma, Mo- 
dena, Massa and Lucca—after having lost all our patience and a 
considerable portion of our money at the police-offices, doganas, 
frontier lines, etc. etc., of these puny despots and their petty posses- 
sions, it is a little too bad to find our own country in the plot 
against us, and to be compelled to contribute a dollar here, and two 
dollars there, to the American consuls. The cost of plumbings, 
seals and signatures for passports, provisional passports, reclaimed 
passports, Lascia passares and such pestilent trash, is enormous. 
But the poor traveller has scarcely relieved himself of his maledic- 
tions against priestcraft and despotism, and drawn a poetical com- 
parison between Italy and his own free and happy country, when 
down comes an American consul for a couple of piastres. I imply no 
impropriety on the part of the gentlemen themselves, who of course | 
are compelled to derive the profits of their station in the manner | 
directed by government, but I mention the injustice of this upon | 
travellers, and suggest the propriety of an arrangement better cor- 
responding with the dignity of the country. The consul at Rome, 
(an Italian,) whom I heard generally well spoken of, charges Ame- 
ricans two dollars for his signature ; L. M. C. at Marseilles, very much 
of a gentleman, one dollar. In these remarks I have no reference 
to them, except a desire to place them upon a footing more conge- 
nial to their feelings, as I have reason to believe the necessity for | 
these charges is mutually disagreeable. At Florence, besides other | 
extortions, I am demanded three pauls a month for permission to | 
live here, and have been cheated at the police-office into the bar- 
gain. The duke sells the Italian air rather unreasonably, consi- 
dering that it is impregnated with rheumatism and consumption. 
You cannot think what an important affair is the arrival of a stran- | 
ger in any of these rickety little kingdoms. They must know all | 
about him immediately. Every housekeeper or maitre d‘hotel re- | 
ceiving into his mansion a stranger, without immediately reporting | 
him to the police, is liable to.a fine of fifty dollars, which I have 
known enforced promptly. The cost for passports alone between 
here and Naples and back, is six or seven dollars each person, and | 
it is not much farther than from New-York to Utica. But enough 
of digression. 

Agreeable, social parties are here given among our own American | 
friends, with dancing, conversation, and music, almost as fine as | 
any I ever heard. Although not numerous, these circles embrace per- 
sons of varied information and just from opposite parts of the globe, 
or on their way thither. I converse one moment with gentlemen re- | 
cently arrived from Constantinople, and again with ladies newly re- 
turned from a residence in the East Indies. Some intelligent young 
Swedes open new topics of discourse, while several Tuscans give just 
an Italian tinge to the society, and exhibit the national character in 
a favourable light. A letter from home among us, isolated as we 
are, answers for the whole town, and papers ! youcannot think how 
these precious memorials fly from hand to hand, and how they 
sparkle here in the general stagnation of all local news and litera- 
ture. The other day we received a treasure of this kind—the 
Commercial Advertiser, the American and the Gazette ; also a trifle, 
the Figaro, one of ‘the new-born bubbles of the day!” How de- 
lightfully and mournfully these messengers from home vibrate across | 
our minds! They were all the Christmas papers! all the merry | 
wishes of the editors, and a repetition of the well-remembered | 
charms of those happy festivals. I have been some seven months | 
away, and without any intelligence from New-York, and I think I 
never enjoyed a deeper gratification than I experienced in trem- 
blingly unfolding sheet after sheet of these voluminous pages. In no- | 
ting among marriages our friends falling victims to the snares of 
Hymen, and in concluding the list of deaths, our eyes unblasted 
with a familiar name. You may laugh at my earnestness, but you 
must live in a foreign land and amid a strange language before you 
can understand this. 











We beat up a party the other day and started off round the town 
in search of curiosities, to confirm an acquaintance with old ones, or 
to discover new. Well, where shall we go? that is a delightful em- 
barrassment in Florence. The “ambrosial aspect” of the goddess 
we have all inhaled enough. The sunshine is too dazzling to 
wander along the Lung’Ame. It is not the fashionable hour for 
the Cascine. The Boboli gardens are not open to-day; the pa- 
laces, with their immortal treasures of Raphael and Claude, of Ru- 
bens and Salvator Rosa, the Titians, the Corregios, the Rembrandts 
and the Guidos, we have studied for days, and could be learned and 
tedious if we had a mind, in discussing their relative merits. Well, 
we are here in front of the old Vecchio palace ; suppose we pass into 
the mint. 

This sight is interesting only inasmuch as all mints are so. The 
principal features are the liquid silver flowing in the furnaces, the 
abundance of the bars and pieces piled up in heaps, and the precise 
care with which arrangements are made to preserve every wander- 
ing particle of the precious metal. The filings accidentally falling, 
are protected from the feet by a kind of wooden net-work or grat- 
ing, laid across the floor. Heaps of new Roman dollars lay around, 
which will flow reluctantly from the government, and be reclaimed 
by a thousand small rivulets of taxes and oppressive regulations. 
The whole affair is neither so clever nor so ingeniously contrived as 
that in Philadelphia. 

A mint is the fountain-head of moral corruption, and I mused a 
moment upon the shining poison as it lay fraught with its hidden and 
fatal consequences. Its invisible relations with human character 
and happiness, its el ts of joy, triumph, vice and despair. 
Through what intricate labyrinths of chicanery and fraud will these 
glittering symbols travel in their rapid circuits, and to how many 
poor strangers will they be made the medium of loss? Sickness, 
age and infirmity will languish for them, and the brow of weary 
labour will droop in the sun. Worth and honesty will toil for its share, 





PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY: 
Picst Empressions of Poreign Scenes, Customs and Planners. 





LOMBARD Y—AUSTRIA—THE ALPS. 
A melancholy procession—Lago Maggiore—Isola Bella—the Simplon— 
meeting a fellow-countryman—the valley of the Rhone. 

In going out of the gates of Milan, we met a cart full of peasants, 
tied together and guarded by gens d’armes, the fifth sight of the 
kind that has crossed us since we passed the Austrian border. The 
poor fellows louked very innocent and very sorry. The extent of 
their offences probably might be the want of a passport, and a de- 
sine to step over the limits of his majesty’s possessions. A train of 
beautiful horses, led by soldiers along the ramparts, the property of 
the Austrian officers, were in melancholy contrast to their sad faces. 

The clear snowy Alps soon came in sight, and their cold beauty 
refreshed us in the midst of a heat that prostrated every nerve in 
the system. It is only the first of May, and they are mowing the 
grass everywhere on the road, the trees are in their fullest leaf, the 
frogs and nightingales singing ea.-h other down, and the grasshopper 
would be a burden. Toward night we crossed the Sardinian fron- 
tier, and in an hour were set down at an auberge on the bank of 
Lake Maggiore, in the little town of Arona. The mountains on the 
other side of the broad and mirror-like water, are specked with 
ruined castles, here and there a boat is leaving its long line of ripples 
behind in its course, the cattle are loitering home, the peasants sit 
on the benches before their doors, and all the lovely circumstances 
of a rural summer’s sunset are about us, in one of the very lovelie+t 
spots in nature. A very old Florence friend is my companion, and 
what with mutual reminiscences of sunny Tuscany, and the deey- 
est love in common for the sky over our heads, and the green land 
around us, we are nating down “ red days” in our calendar of travel. 

We walked from Arona by sunrise, four or five miles along the 





and after all its exhaustion, yield it to the lazy hand of despotism 
and superstition. Some will go for holy relics out of the hovel of 
the poor. Some from the needy and the dying to pave palaces, 
decorate tombs, add to the pomp of chapels, and plant a golden coro- 
net upon the brow of a painted Madonna. How few will pass from 
true charity to supply the proper wants of real worth?) How many 
will be the wages of spies and informers, tyrants and drones; while 
a part will glitter on the table of the gambler, or flash by the star- 
light in the hand of the brigand and the assassin. 

From the mint we glided along the cool, shadowy streets to tre 
famed church of Santa Croce, celebrated in the itineraries, and 
awakening recollections of solitary hours spent over the pages of 
Corinna and Harold. It stands in a square, which in Florence 
passes for a large one, and looks hoary enough with the touches of 
its six centuries; a low, ragged, rough front of rude brick, in a 
singularly neglected and unfinished state, prepares the visitor for a 
surprise at the interior extent. It is vast, gloomy, and naked, 
and depends for its interest less on ornaments than associations. 
Donatello, Canova, Michael Angelo have contributed to its decora- 
tions. It is something to stand by the bones reposing here. Those 
already read in their history kindle with warm recollections, and 
those who are not (probably by far the greatest number) at least en- 
joy the vanity of feigning ecstasies without the trouble of feeling 
them, and weep over the bones of Michael Angelo and Alfieri, 
though, perhaps, they for the first time behold their names on the 
marble which covers their ashes. The old floor is worn by the knees 
of the devout and the feet of illustrious pilgrims. Few tombs 
divide the attention of the musing stranger. There is also a mag- 
nificent monument raised to the memory of Dante. These are 
moments which, however, trite in description, richly compensate 
the traveller for the extortions of police-officers, tavern-keepers, 
and doganas. A sober old monastery lies adjoining the church. You 
may refresh your memory respecting the particulars of this holy 





place by looking over your Byron, with his notes. 

Even here we cannot forget the idle pride and infatuated super- 
stition of this great and fallen country. Michael Angelo’s genius 
as un artist was thought derogatory to the respectability of his 
family ; Galileo was procured a burial within the walls only with 
great difficulty, on account of his heretical discoveries ; and Dante's 
monument stands in empty pomp—as all are aware that the immor- 


borders of Lake Maggiore. The kind-hearted peasants on their 
way to the market raised their hats to us in passing, and I was 
happy that the greeting was still “ bwon giorno.”” Those dark-lined 
mountains before us were to separate me too soon from the mellow 
accents in which it was spoken. As yet, however, it was all Ita- 
lian—the ultra-marine sky, the clear, half-purpled hills, the inspir- 
ing air—we felt in every pulse that it was still Italy. 

We were at Baveno at an early hour, and took a boat for Isola 
Bella. It looks like a gentleman’s villa afloat. A boy would throw 
a stone entirely over it in any direction. It strikes you like a kind 
of toy as you look at it from a distance, and getting nearer, the 
illusion scarcely dissipates—for, from the water's edge, the orange- 
laden terraces are piled one above another like a pyramidal fruit- 
basket, the villa itself peers above like a sugar castle, and it scarce 
seems real enough to land upon. We pulled round to the northern 
side, and disembarked at a broad stone staircase, where a cicerone, 
with a look of suppressed wisdom, common to his vocation, met us 
with the offer of his services. 

The entrance-hall was hung with old armour, and a magnificent 
suite of apartments above, opening on all sides upon the lake, was 
lined thickly with pictures, none of them remarkable except one or 
two landscapes by the savage Tempesta. Travellers going the 
other way would probably admire the collection more than we. 
We were glad to be handed over by our pragmatical custode to a 
pretty contadina, who announced herself as the gardener’s daughter, 
and gave us each a bunch of roses. Jt was a proper commence- 
ment to an acquaintance upon Isola Bella. She led the way to the 
water’s edge, where, in the foundations of the palace, a suite of 
eight or ten spacious rooms is constructed a la grotte—with a pave- 
ment laid of small stones of different colours, walls and roof of fan- 
tastically set shells and pebbles, and statues that seem to have 
reason in their nudity. The only light came in at the long doors 
opening down to the lake, and the deep leather sofas, and dark cool 
atmosphere, with the light break of the waves outside, and the long 
views away toward Isola Madre, and the far-off opposite shore, 
composed altogether a most seductive spot for an indolent humour 
and a summer's day. I shall keep it as a cool recollection till sul- 
try summers trouble me no more. 

But the garden was the prettiest place. The lake is lovely 
enough any way ; but to look at it through perspectives of orange 
alleys, and have the blue mountains broken by stray branches of 





tal poet, after a condemnation to be burnt alive, was irrevocably 
banished and laid his ashes at Ravenna. Are these things charac- || 
teristics of human nature, or only of human nature bigoted and 





oppressed. Will history, a thousand years hence, have such events 

to record of our own republic? Will a Cataline rise against the | 
country, a Webster die in exile, a Washington be condemned to || 
the stake? Will our states grow gigantic, and fall to pieces by | 
their own weight? Will superstition and ambition stride across the | 
Atlantic, and make our fields their throne? Will arrogant wealth || 
rear temples and erect palaces of gold; and individual pride rob the | 
industrious and impoverish the people? Will the skies of Columbia || 
ever echo to the shouts of a king? Will civil war crimson her || 
rivers and bathe her fields with blood?| Are our vaunting aspira- |) 
tions only the dreams of idle enthusiasts? Was Washington a | 
visionary ; and is our country destined to tread the same wild and 
gory path to ruin and abasement which it has been thought all na- | 
tions are doomed to tread! Is the ocean no barrier—is experience 

no lesson? Are Bonapartes gliding unnoticed among our peaceful 

citizens? Is the germ of a Nero working its way to light? Thewar | 
of American discord even now swells across the sea, and the aris- || 
tocrats of Europe smile and sneer. These musings often force them- 
selves into my mind, while lingering among the antiquated scenes 
of fallen Italy, by the sites of her battles, and the tombs of her he- || 
roes and philosophers. Should our country fall, as others have fallen, | 
the muser among her ruins two thousand years hence will have || 
the most mournful page to read in all the volume of history. . s. F. ' 





tulip-trees, clumps of crimson rhododendron, and clusters of citron, 
yellower than gold ; to sit on a garden-seat in the shade of a thou- 


| sand roses, with sweet-scented shrubs and verbenums, and a mix- 


ture of novel and delicious perfames embalming the air about you, 
and gaze up at snowy Alps and sharp precipices, and down upon a 
broad smooth mirror in which the islands lie like clouds, and over 
which the boats are silently creeping with their white sails, like 
birds asleep in the sky—why, (not to disparage nature,) it seems to 
my poor judgment, that these artificial appliances are an improve- 
ment even to Lago Maggiore. 

On one side, without the villa walls, are two or three small houses, 
one of which is occupied as a hotel; and here, if I had a friend 
with matrimony in his eye, would I strongly recommend lodgings 
for the honey-moon. A prettier cage for a pair of billing doves no 
poet would conceive you. 

We got on to Domo d’Ossola to sleep, saying many an oft-said 
thing about the entrance to the valleys of the Alps. They seem 
common when spoken of, these romantic places, but they are not 
the less new in the glow of a first impression. 

We were a little in start of the sun this morning, and commenced 
the ascent of the Simplon by a gray summer’s dawn, before which 


| the last bright star had not yet faded. From Domo d'Ossola we rose 


directly into the mountains, and soon wound into the wildest glens by 
a road which was flung along precipices and over chasms and water- 
falls like a waving riband. The horses went on at a round trot, and 
so skilfully are the difficulties of the ascent surmounted, that we 
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could not believe we had passed the spot that from below hung above 
us so appallingly. ‘The route follows the foaming river Vedro, which 
frets and plunges along at its side or beneath its hanging bridges, 
with the impetuosity of a mountain torrent, where the stream is 
swollen at every short distance with pretty waterfalls, messengers 
from the melting snows on the summits. There was one, @ water-slide 
rather than a fall, which I stopped long to admire. It came from 
near the peak of the mountain, leaping at first from a green clump of 
firs, and descendinga smooth inclined plane, of perhaps two hundred 
feet. The effect was like drapery of the most delicate lace, dropping 
into festoons from the hand. The slight waves overtook each other 
and mingled and separated, always preserving their elliptical and 
foaming curves, till, in 4 smooth scoop near the bottom, they gathered 
into a snowy mass, and leaped into the Vedro in the shape of a twis- 
ted shell. If wishing could have witched it into Mr. Cole's sketch-book, 
he would have a new variety of water for his next composition. 

After seven hours’ driving, which scarce seemed ascending but for 
the snow and ice and the clear air it brought us into, we stopped to 
breakfast at the village of Simplon, “three thousand, two hundred 
and sixteen feet above the sea level.” Here we first realized that 
we bad left Italy. The landlady spoke French and the postillions 
German! My sentiment has grown threadbare with travel, but I 
don’t mind confessing that the circumstance gave me an unpleasant 








thickness in the throat. I threw open the southern window, and 
looked back toward the marshes of Lombardy, and if I did not say | 
the poetical thing, it was because 
“ It is the silent grief that cuts the heart-strings.” 

In sober sadness, one may well regret any country where his life has 
been filled fuller than elsewhere of sunshine and gladness ; and such, by 
a thousand enchantments, has Italy been to me. _Its climate is life in 
my nostrils, its hills and valleys are the poetry of such things, and its 
marbles, pictures and palaces beset the soul like the very necessities 
of existence. You can exist elsewhere, but oh! you live in Italy ! 

I was sitting by my English companion on a sledge in front of the 
hotel, enjoying the sunshine, when the diligence drove up, and six 
or eight young men alighted. One of them, walking up and down the 
road to get the cramp of a confined seat out of his legs, addressed 
a remark to us in English. We had neither of us seen him before, but 
we exclaimed simultaneously, as he turned away, “that’s an Ame- 
rican.” ‘“ How did you know he was not an Englishman?” I asked. | 
“ Because,” said my friend, “he spoke to us without an intro- 
duction and without a reason, as Englishmen are not in the habit of 
doing, and because he ended his sentence with ‘ sir,’ as no English- 
man does except he is talking to an inferior, or wishes to insult you.” 
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every grade of society, and enjoyed it from the oldest of his com- 
panions in arms, down to the school-boy who was repeating his les- 
sons from the history of the revolution. It was well known that 
he kept a copious journal, which has been often shown by way of 
settling some dispute among those of decayed memory. The colo- 
nel has lately paid the debt of nature at St. Augustine, which place 
he several times visited for his health, in a good old age, beloved 
by all who knew him. His niece has received his papers, which 
contain many remarks upon men, manners, and liberal institutions, 
not only in this, but in other countries. We have as yet only had 
time to look at a few of the last pages of his journal, but shall ran- 
sack it deeply hereafter, and take such gems from it, (as we under- 





opinion. If he be the magician they call him, he is a singular one, 
for he makes no flourishes with strange sounds; draws no magic 
circles on the floor; nor does he open any wizard’s book to read 
his own fate or that of others. He casts his horoscope from the 
returns of votes, and makes all his calculations from probable 
changes. Such « man is a politician, hard to be met, for he is 
wary and ready for any emergency. 





JOHN Q. ADAMS. 

At my time of life if I have any politics, I do not allow myself to 
make them known ; I could do no good to either side, and therefore 
will not encounter any of the evils of party feuds. If by laws or 





stand it abounds in them,) as may suit the taste of our readers. ] 
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DANIEL WEBSTER AND WILLIAM WIRT. 

On my way to Charleston, as I passed through Washington, 

I paid a visit to Daniel Webster. I found him quite at ease, with 
a volume of Shakspeare in his hand, reading the tragedy of Mac- | 
beth. He received me courteously and kindly, and playfully | 
said, ‘‘ Colonel, have you made up your mind which is the greatest | 
of Shakspeare’s plays!” I answered in the negative. 


ter; the last I read is the best.” I was astonished to see him so | 


much at ease in his study, as I knew that on the morrow he was | 
expected to make a great effort, either in the Supreme court-room, | 
or in the Senate-chamber. 

This day I heard an argument before the supreme court; Mr. | 
Wirt, the attorney general, on the one side, and Mr. Webster on | 
the other. The court-room was filled with ladies, who sat in | 
breathless attention for the cause tobe called on. It came on; Mr. 
Wirt opened the cause. He is a man of nearly six feet in height, 
rather corpulent, with premature marks of old age upon him. His 
voice is naturally good, but he is now troubled with some asthmatic | 
breathings. His style was copious, and his language felicitous. | 
His points were staied with clearness, and enforced with luminous 
illustrations. I thought he had made a most splendid argument 
when he took his seat. Mr. Webster followed on the other side ; 
his style was terse ; his illustrations more sententious, his words | 
had a more compact form than those of his opponent. The former 
had been building a palace, and polishing every stone as he laid | 
it up ; the latter seemed to have been throwing up, with a Titan’s | 
hand, “the Giant's Causeway.” If there had been an Athenian av- | 
dience in the hall, they would have given the name of Isocrates to 
Wirt, of Demosthenes to Webster. For eight hours tlie ladies sat | 
in the court-house without any impatience, to hear these different, | 











* And how did you know it?” asked he. “ Partly by instinct,” I 
answered, “ but more because, though a traveller, he wears a new | 
hat that cost him ten dollars, and a new cloak that cost him fifty, | 
(a peculiarly American extravagance,) because he made no inclina- 
tion of his body either in addressing or leaving us, though his in- | 
tention was to be civil, and because he used fine dictionary words | 
to express a common idea, which, by the way, too, betrays his south- | 
ern breeding. And, if you want other evidence, he has just asked | 
the gentleman near him to ask the conducteur something about his | 
breakfast, and an American is the only man in the world that ven- | 
tures to come abroad without at least French enough to keep him- 
self from starving.” It may appear ill-natured to write down such | 
criticisms on one’s own countryman; but the national peculiarities | 
by which we are distinguished from foreigners, seemed so well de- | 
fined in this instance, that I thought it worth mentioning. We found | 
afterward that our conjecture was right. His name and country | 
were on the brass plate of his portmanteau in most legible letters, | 
and I recognized it directly as the address of an amiable and excel- | 
lent man, of whom I had once or twice heard in Italy, though I had | 
never before happened to meet him. Three of the faults oftenest | 
charged upon our countrymen, are over-fine clothes, over-fine words, | 
and over-fine, or over-free manners ! 
From Simplon we drove two or three miles between heaps of snow, | 
lying in some places from ten to six feet deep. Seven hours before, | 
we had ridden through fields of grain almost ready for the harvest. | 
After passing one or two galleries built over the road to protect it | 
from the avalanches where it ran beneath the loftier precipices, we | 
got out of the snow, and saw Brig, the small town at the foot of the 
Simplon, on the other side, lying almost directly beneath us. It looked | 
as if one might toss his cap down into its pretty gardens. Yet we 
were four or five hours in reaching it, by a road that seemed in most 
parts scarcely to descend at all. The views down the valley of the | 
Rhone, which opened continually before us, were of exquisite beauty. 
The river itself, which is here near its source, looked like a meadow | 
rivulet in its silver windings, and the gigantic Helvetian Alps which 
rose in their snow on the other side of the valley, were glittering | 
in the slant rays of a declining sun, and of a grandeur of size and | 
outline which diminished, even more than distance, the river and the | 
clasters of villages at their feet. N. P. W. 
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[Many of our readers will recollect a tall white-headed Scotch 
officer, who had resided in this country ever since the revolution- 
ary war. Colonel McKenzie was twice wounded in fighting the 
battles of the king of England, and as often taken prisoner by the 
Americans ; but he was so well treated by his enemies, that at the | 
close of the struggle, he came with his pension and his patrimony 
to this country, finding that he could live upon his income in good 


|| an important constitutional question. 


but fairly matched lawyers, exercise their forensic talents on a | 
cause that allowed no pathos, and but few episodes. The next day | 
I heard the great eastern statesman on the floor of the senate upon | 
It was all I expected: it | 
had the energy of Thurlow, and the acuteness of Mansfield. 








JOHN RANDOLPH AND FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 
I thought I would go and visit that most singular being, John | 
Randolph, of Roanoke. | was received quite courteously, which is | 
not extended to every one. His black man, Juba, was in attendance, 
and announced me‘to his master. He talked of the revolutionary 
war, of English dictionaries, Byron, Walter Scott, Thomas Moore, 
and of our Halleck. He was much pleased with his writings, par- | 
ticularly with his Alnwick Castle, which he had visited, and I thought 
from his manner that he had paid “the ten and sixpence sterling,” for | 
the show. He seizes a prejudice, and in running on with it grows | 
furious in his course, and he is not less agitated in enforcing a partiality. | 
He is unquestionably a man of talents, and of great influence in his 
own district. The Virginians love him for his bravery. 





GENERAL MACOMB. 


Being bred a soldier, my partialities were always inclined toward 


men of distinction in the profession of arms, so I brushed up my 
half-uniform, and made my call on General Macomb. 
just been put at the head of the American army, by Mr. Adams, | 
which nomination was confirmed by the senate, to the annoyance 
of other officers who assumed to out-rank him ; but the people sus- 
tained the president and the senate, notwithstanding the high repu- | 
tation of his very able rivals. The general is frank and open- | 
hearted. He looks like quite a young man to be at the head of the 
American forces, which, although small in numbers in time of | 
peace, would swell like a mountain torrent in time of war. He | 
gained his laurels at Plattsburgh when contending against Provost. | 
MR. CALHOUN. | 
The late secretary of war, Mr. Calhoun, was an excellent | 
officer for the military reputation and safety of our country. He | 
expurgated the army ; cut-off all the old rotten limbs of it ; brought | 
out talent and science wherever it could be found, and gave the | 
army.a new character. This was not all; he asked for large appro- 
priations to put the seaboard and interior frontiers into a proper | 
defenceness ; and such was the public confidence in him, that these | 
appropriations were readily granted. The personal appearance of | 
Calhoun is indicative of his character. He is quick in his move- 
ments, rapid in his delivery, tall, singular, dark-visaged; and is not | 
in the least indebted to manner for the weight of his character. He is | 
the idol of South Carolina, and has known none of those caprices | 
which the politician and statesman often experience from their con- | 
stituents, and by which sometimes they are taught salutary lessons. 








|| the same age should be asked to take sides in politics ? 





custom, the judge leave the bench at a certain age, say sixty or 
seventy years, and the priest the altar, I know not why a citizen of 
I express- 
ed this opinion to the president of the United States, John Q. 
Adams, and he agreed with me most heartily. The last conversa- 
tion I had with him, was long and desultory, on many subjects of 
science, of letters, and the arts, and of agriculture and gardening. 





but such fullness and accuracy I never had before witnessed. 


|| whose hospitality I had frequently witnessed and enjoyed. 


He had | 


He knew that I had been a rurai sportsman, and a great angler, 


“ Well, || and he seemed perfectly at home in air and water; but I never 
colonel, I have just this moment made up my mind upon the mat- || heard that he ever spent an idle hour in catching a fish or bagging 


abird. From him I became acquainted with the biography of the 
canvass-back duck; the course of his flights; the place of his 
choice ; the food he seeks, that gives him for certain months in the 
year his superiority over others after his kind. He was surveying 
some volumes upon architecture, which he had lately imported, and 
on opening them for me, the president touched upon every order 
known among the scientific, from the pyramids to St. Peter's, when 
Michael Angelo threw the Pantheon in the heavens, and from them 
down to my cottage, a little design after my own taste, built many 
years before in his neighbourhood, and in which I resided for a long 
time in quiet and happiness, as far as an old bachelor can be called 
happy. I had been acquainted with scholars from my childhood, 
I 


could have stayed for ever and listened to such an oracle, but po- 


|| liteness would not permit me to trespass any farther than I did. 


In all this there was not a glance at politics. I thought I had been 
conversing with a priest of Apollo in the temple of wisdom. 





MISS STARK. 

I returned to my lodgings and found that the eastern stages had 
brought in a new recruit of boarders. This is always a pleasant 
event, when your own accommodations and comforts are not in- 
fringed upon by the acquisition. A grand-daughter of General 
Stark, late of New-Hampshire, was among the females introduced to 
us. I was pleased to see a descendant ofhis. The girl was beau- 
tiful, sprightly and well educated. She had a slight resemblance 
to the old general, but all the severity of his features was lost in 
her physiognomy. She was not, like many young ladies, unwilling 
to talk of antiquated things ; but, on the contrary, it gave ber plea- 
sure to dwell on the last days of her veteran grandsire, and she de- 
tailed his opinions, hopes and anticipations for the growth of his 
country, with a sweetness and grace that quitecharmed me. From 


'| her I discovered the changes which had taken place in society since 


I was first acquainted with the good people of that northern region, 
I, as 
well as any one, knew the effects of the battle of Bennington upon 
the fate of Burgoyne. It cast a gloom over the whole army. 
I could see this strikingly exemplified in the countenances of Bal- 
carras and Fraser, two of the most sagacious officers in our camp ; 
and I wished very much to hear what the veteran Stark had said of 
the circumstances that led to it, and how he had estimated his force, 
and that under Court Baum. This fair grand-daughter of my vete- 
ran friend, for so I had found him, while suffering with my wounds 
after the surrender of our army, gave me a narration of all the cir- 
cumstances. The events of the times as they pass, such as are 
worthy of being remembered, should be given in keeping to our 
females. This would add to their honour and dignity, and to the 
value of our annals. I visited the library of congress with this young 
lady, and found that her acquaintance with polite literature was quite 
as extensive as that of any city-bred female I had met in the circles 
of taste and fashion. Her remarks on the fine arts were tasteful, 
and discovered an extraordinary acuteness for one who had not had 
the most extensive opportunities for cultivating them; but I disco- 
vered, from several sketches, that she held an exquisite pencil.” 








| ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


FROM THE DIARY OF A FORTUNE-HUNTER, 


BY A MAN ABOUT TOWN. 








Yes, ‘tis but too true!—gone! But let me read it again. Here 
it is—‘ Married on Monday evening, the twentieth instant, by the 
Reverend John Brash, Mr. John Johnson, of the firm of Johnson, 
Johnson and Co. merchants, to Miss Julia Van Horn, daughter of 
the late Jacob Van Horn, all of the city of New-York.” The deuse 
take these Johnsons! They are marrying all the girls in the city, 
This is the third of my loves, that this single firm has taken to wife. 
They make greater havoc among them than death—they are moze 
ruthless than the king of terrors. He, while he removes the objects 
of my affection from my reach, hides them also from my sight, and 
allows time to heal the wounds of grief. But these Johnsons not 
only snatch them from my arms, but they parade them day by day 





MR. VAN BUREN. 
I had been introduced to Mr. Van Buren several years before | 
this visit to Washington. He was now quite attentive to me. He 























Style as a bachelor, and enjoy himself in rambling where he pleased. 
From his urbanity and excellent education, he had easy access to 


is easy and urbane in his intercourse in life, but in general society, |, 
seldom commits himself by any hasty remark, or pertinacious " 


|| before me, continually keeping alive my sorrow. 


I think I could have better borne the loss of my fair Julia, if it 
had occurred in any other firm. I think I could have closed the 
transparent lids of her blue eyes, and have placed the two-shilling 
pieces on them, to keep them shut, and not even have wept. I 
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could—I think I could have tied the pink riband around her pale 
face, to keep her jaws together in death, and have kissed her cold 
lips thus closed—I could have done this—and have thanked heaven 
that matters were no worse. But when I read the announcement 
of her marriage, the fountain of my tears was tapped, and the “ wa- 
ters of bitterness” flowed as freely through the faucet, as cider from 
the barrel when the spigot is out and the bunghole is open. Oh Julia ! 
Julia! ““ How often would I have gathered thee under my wing, 
as a hen gathereth her chicken, but thou wouldst not!” Thou art 
gone now, and I am desolate ! Thou art gone, and with thee the Gold- 
street property, the Brooklyn lots, and the Morris canal stock ! Jack 
Johnson cannot love thee, Julia, as I would have loved; he cannot 
prize thee as I would, for he is rich already, and thy goods and chat- 
tels, and lands and tenements, will be to him as the drop to the | 
overflowing bucket, while to me, in my poverty, they would have been 
like water in the desert. But, as Jacob Faithful says, “it’s no use 
crying ; what’s done can’t be helped.” 


| 
| 





“«Sirn—I’ll thank you not to come to my house nomore—me and my | 
family don’t want to see you, so you'll please to make yourself scarce. | 
Yours to command, Isragt Srusss.” | 

There! there’s a pretty note to receive from that infernal old 
butcher, Stubbs, after all the trouble and expense I have been put | 
to on his daughter's account. Let me consider—yes—it is five | 
months since I concluded to make the attempt—and now all my la- 
bour is lost. By heavens! I'll bring an action against the old man 
for “‘ money laid out and expended” for his daughter. There is 
the money I paid for seventeen nights’ admission to Niblo’s, which, | 
on an average of fifty cents per night, will amount to eight dollars | 
and fifty cents, without including the cost of ices, lemonades, etc. | 


Heavens! how shall I ever recover from the disgrace of dragging | 


that dowdy girl up and down the illuminated walk? While I had 
expectations of marrying her and fingering some of the receipts of | 
the stall in market, I didn't mind it; but now ——. Let me | 
proceed. Three times I took her to the Bowery Menagerie—that's | 
six shillings ; twenty-four admissions to Vauxhall-gardens, at a shil- | 
ling each, is three dollars; and then the hack hire, candy, sugar | 
plumbs, com fits, gloves, waist ribands, gilt rings, and the false dia- | 
monds which I told her belonged to my late mother. But, if this | 
will not answer, I will bring an action for ‘‘ work and labour’’—and, | 
heaven knows, I have had enough of that. Have I not dragged her 
all over the city, lifted her into and out of hacks. This last item is | 
no joke, considering her weight and my size. I struck off eighty | 
pounds from the result, when I weighed her at the slaughter-house, 
in order to bring her down to something near my own standard. | 
But I do not care who knows it now—she weighs two hundred and | 
eleven pounds! I do believe that some of the fat hogs her father has 
killed, are rising up in judgment against him in the person of his | 
daughter, for she is increasing in size every day. She has picked up | 
wonderfully since I have knownher. Ugh !— it’s sickening to think 
of having such a mass of flesh tied to one for life. I'm rather glad | 
the old man has forbidden me his house. 








I really ought to be a very happy man. I am in magnificent health. 
My blood goes rioting through my veins like a brook, giving elasticity 
to my step, vigour to my frame, energy to my mind, and a happiness 
to my heart, that almost makes me ready to cry aloud with joy and | 
give vent to my exulting feelings in shouts! I am almost painfully 
easy in pecuniary matters, and entirely satisfied with my prospects. 
Indeed, I think I may as well set myself down as an engaged man. 
How fortunate for me that she is so fond of poetry! I stormed her 
heart last evening, armed cap-a-pie with it. I made my entry, wielding 
Tom Moore in one hand, as my lance, and brandishing Byron, as my 
shield, in the-other. Ours was a Parthian warfare, a running fight. | 
She commenced on Byron, and ran (I after her) over the whole list | 
of English poets, with an observation on this one, a remark on that, | 
a trite quotation from another, until at last she got stuck in that | 
quagmire to superficial readers, Milton. Her superlatives were | 
all exhausted—“ sublime,” “beautiful,” “charming,” “exquisite,” | 
‘‘ thrilling,” ete. etc. had been already used. Here I made my con- | 
quest. I extricated her from the mire almost without her knowledge. | 
In a moment after, we were sailing down the full and smooth tide of | 
Bryant's poetry, without a breaker in sight, and in another moment | 
I was sailing out of the room with the full breeze of her favour. 

Mem.—There is nothing like knowing when to say good-night— | 
will recollect hereafter to leave a lady while I still wish to remain— | 
will never bid her good-by after a stupid silence—will always let my 
last observation be pleasant or witty, and 

“What did you say, Ned? just—just heard that Miss 
been secretly married these six months? oh! oh !— 


“*Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour, 
I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower,’” etc. etc. 


{ Will write it out some other time. ] 





has 








I deserve my punishment. I who have prostituted every better | 
feeling with which I have been endowed, for the sake of gain ; who | 
have striven for years to barter my body for gold; deserve to love | 
as I do love, to be beloved as J am now loved, and to know that she | 
around whom my very heart-strings are entwined, is sinking into the | 
grave. It is just, that I who have knelt at every shrine, (but knelt 
only—I never worshipped but at thine, Mary!) I who have offered | 
lip homage upon every altar that would receive my vows, should at | 
length love where death shall be my successful rival, and should | 
strive for a prize that the grave-worm will win. Where are now | 


my visions of wealth and splendour, my selfish hopes, my base aspi- | 
rations '—shattered—sunk—fallen !—a fit end to my worthless ca- | 
reer. It would be too happy a fate for me to be permitted to love | 
and cherish thee, Mary, in poverty and want; to labour with my | 
hands for thy maintenance, and to earn by the “ sweat of my brow” | 
the food that would be sweetened by tay smile. I dare not ask this; | 
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and oh! I know that though should I pray for it, my prayers would 
be unheard. The decree has gone forth, the destroyer is abroad ; 
already his baneful breath has driven the colour from thy cheek ; al- 
ready thy gentle form is sinking under his withering influence. 

It is not two months since I obtained from her the sweet confes- 
sion that my love was returned. There has been a fearful change 





in her appearance since then. I fear the shock she received from 
my impetuous avowal of my passion has diminished her few remain- 
ing days. She was dreadfully agitated. How the recollection of 
that scene haunts me. It was a lovely might. The young mocn, dart- 
ing her silver rays between the branches of the trees which lined 
the road, would ever and anon strike through the glass window, and 
light up with her intensely bright radiance the pale face of her who 
leaned upon my breast in a corner of the coach. One long dark 
ringlet had escaped from the confinement of her hat, and hung down | 
sweetly shading her cheek! Her eyes were closed—but I could 
easily perceive from the heaving of her bosom, and the slight shud- 
der which occasionally shook her frame, that they were not closed 
in sleep. She had just made to me the blissful avowal that I was | 
beloved. I was giving utterance to the tumultuous feelings which | 
swelled my heart almost to bursting, when my hand was suddenly 
and convulsively seized by hers. ‘I am dying,” she faintly articu- 
lated, and sunk lifeless in my arms! When, after a furious drive of 
twenty minutes, I delivered her to her mother, I thought she was al- 
ready lost to me forever. The care of her parent, however, soon 
restored her to life, and - But why do I pen these recollections | 
here ? I know not—except that I would preserve some visible record 
of the transient and fleeting moments of happiness I have enjoyed. 
“ Like sunset gleams, that linger late, 
When all is dark’ning fast, 
Are hours like these, we snatch from fate, 
The brightest and the last.” 

I can open to this entry hereafter, and it will give me back, for a mo- 
ment, lost happiness and wretched hopes. 








I sometimes think she does not love as I do, or she would not be 
so resigned to her fate. She cannot have the faintest hope of re- 
covery, and yet she does not murmur at being thus cut off in her | 
youth and loveliness. She spoke to me last evening of her approach- | 
ing end, and tried to prepare me for our last parting ; and when she | 
saw my distress, she told me that she blamed herself for suffering me to | 
love her. ‘ She had long known,” she said, “ that she must die young, | 
and she ought to have repelled advances, she knew must end in | 
disappointment and unhappiness. But oh,” she continued, “ it is 
so sweet to be beloved—and, besides, I did not think I should have | 
to go so very, very soon. I hoped I should be permitted to remain | 
with you a little while, and I thought I should be able so gradually | 
to accustom you to the idea of my early doom, that when at last we 
parted to be re-united in another world, we should bid farewell as calmly | 
as we do now, when we have the hope of a re-union to-morrow.” 








I am glad I have lived the life I have. It has been a good pre- 
paration for the scenes I have now to pass through. If my feelings | 
were not completely blunted ; if my heart was not of stone, J should | 
never have been able to watch by the dying bed of this young girl. 

The last tie that bound me to virtue is now severed. The bond | 
that connected me with purity and truth, in the person of Mary 
, has, by her death, been sundered, and the world is now | 
tome a desert. I will no longer strive against my destiny ; I will | 
return to my old habits and forsaken courses My life, hereafter, 
shall be a long, wild revel. The feast, the goblet, the dance, shall 
bring me oblivion for the past, and disregard for the future. 

“T’ll sing the song that others sing, 
I'll pass the jest with all, 

I will not tame my spirit’s wing, 
In banquet or in hall— 

But [’ll fill one cup alone, Mary, 
To drown thy maiden spell, 

And I'll drain that cup to thee, Mary, 
For a health and a farewell.” M. | 














ORIGINAL HISTORICAL FACTS. 

REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE WAR. 
Tuere is no truth more solemn than that which is found in the | 
maxim, “ that History does not revise her record until error, preju- | 
dice and falsehood have had their run.’’ It is painful to think of ) 
the fact, that but few get justice done them at any time. Some are | 
over-rated, some are under-rated, and not a few entirely neglected. | 
We are happy to hear, that a society is about being formed in this | 
city to collect the minute history of the revolutionary and the last | 
war, and to give it to the public for digestion and reflection, in do- | 
ing honour to the enlightened and the brave. A thousand little gems | 
are scattered through our history, which, if strung together, or pro- | 
perly set with taste, would throw a lustre over the genius of the | 
country hitherto unknown. Among these we will mention a bril- 
liant affair, achieved by a few spirited young men, on the night of | 
the twenty-seventh of November, 1812, opposite Black-rock. The | 
details of this exploit have never been given by those who have 
pretended to write the history of the war of 1812. In all proba- 
bility this neglect arose from the cloud that rested, and still rests, | 
over General Smythe’s fame, who at that time commanded that de- | 
partment of our northern army; but the fact is certain, that a small | 
band of sailors and soldiers did, at the hour of midnight, make a | 
descent upon the enemy's strong hold, take their commanding offi- | 
cer prisoner, spike their guns, and burn their barracks. There were | 
twelve naval officers inthis exploit; nine of whom were killed or | 
wounded that night, and but few of them remain to demand justice | 
from their countrymen, who are always willing to render it, when | 
convinced that the meritorious have been neglected by accident or | 











overlooked by design. 


On the morning of the twenty-seventh of November, 1812, in- 
structions were given by General Smythe to the several naval officers 
embraced in the expedition, to select a certain number of batteaux, 
and to muffle the oars, etc. preparatory to an attack upon the ene- 
my’s frontier, opposite Black Rock. The orders were no sooner 
communicated, than they were promptly obeyed to the letter. It is 
impossible to depict the anxious faces, and the unusual bustle of 
preparation that day. At about half-past eleven at night, directions 
were issued for all hands to assemble in an old shed, a fragile su- 
perstructure, which stood on the margin of the creek, and near its 
confluence with the lake. On hearing the summons all immediately 
repaired to the place appointed, where they beheld General Smythe, 
the most prominent personage in the assembly, he having taken an 
elevated position. He was surrounded by about one hundred and 
fifty officers and men. The general, with great gravity of counte- 
nance, blended with an unusual impressiveness of manner, -xhorted 
all to do their duty—portraying in glowing colours the dangers and 
difficulties to be encountered ; the extreme urgency of instant ac- 
tion, and the glory that would follow. The naval commander then 
addressed a few brief words of encouragement to the officers desig- 
nated to command the boats, as well as to their respective crews. 
The meeting terminated. Every one repaired with alacrity to his 
station. Never did men seem more eager to engage the enemy, 
notwithstanding their aversion to the element they had“to pass to 
reach their foe. When the word was passed, “all ready,” the boats pro- 
ceeded in regular succession, about a mile and a half along shore, so as 
to weather the southern extremity of the island, and gain, at the same 
time, sufficient way to counteract the effect of the current, in reach- 
ing the intended point of attack. It was a lovely night, not a cloud 
perceptible in the firmament, but so intensely cold that cloaks were 
by no means uncomfortable, notwithstanding the additional hamper 
of pistols, muskets and boarding-pikes. There was not a ripple to 
be seen on the water, and every thing around them was as placid 
and serene as the stfrface on which they moved. When the party 
had gained the starting-point, the boats gradually edged away, just 
stemming the stream. 

The moment they had reached the middle of the lake, the moon, 
which was majestically waning in the west, either disclosed to the 
enemy shadows playing in her beams, or the progressive sound of 
the dipping oar alarmed their fears. The nearest centinel called out, 
“Who goes there?” no reply was given. But the order was, 
“silence! silence! reserve your fire and pull away.” The strokes 
were now renewed with redoubled energy ; another instant, and 
the question of “who goes there,” was repeated, along the whole 
line of outposts, followed by a brisk, running fire. The drums com- 
menced beating, and a martial force stood ready to encounter their 


| assailants the moment they touched the British shore. All hands 


sprang simultaneously into the water, giving, at the same time, three 
cheers, pouring a volley of musketry upon the enemy, which was 
followed by a rush with pistols and boarding-pikes. The foe was panic- 
struck, believing that the general with his legions was coming to 
plant his immortal standard upon their soil. The enemy was soon 
repelled from his position. Our sailors and soldiers then rushed to- 
ward the fort or breast-work, where they dislodged the enemy, 
spiked their cannon, and set fire to the barracks. 

Our men drove a party to their barns, and destroyed their horses 
and cattle, the execution of which occupied but a brief space of 
time, being as instantaneous as decisive. Sailors, whe acting as 
volunteers on roving expeditions, are unwilling to be controlled by 
military regulations, consequently do not observe the precision ne- 
cessary to concerted movements. They know, notwithstanding, how 
to reach and subdue an enemy, and that by the shortest method. 
Sailing-masters Watts and Sisson, predicted that they would never 
return. Watts, poor fellow! was discovered stretched upon the 
ground, mortally wounded. He called Midshipman, now Captain 
Stephens Holdup, and requested his assistance, but while in the act 
of fulfilling the request, he was wounded, consequently obliged to 
abandon Watts to his fate. Lieutenant Wragg received the point 
of a bayonet in his body from an American soldier, by mistake, but 
his extreme corpulence shielded him from any serious effects. 
Midshipman Brailsford was also wounded in the leg. Sailing-mas- 
ter Sisson was shot by a musket ball-near the groin, and expired 
three days subsequent to the action. Midshipman John H. Graham, 
of the city of New-York, was wounded in the leg, while entering 
the burning barracks to seize prisoners, and would have perished, 
but for the timely assistance of a noble-hearted sailor, who, at the 
hazard of his life, threw young Graham on his shoulder and took 
him to the boat. The British commanding-officer at the fort was 
mortally wounded and taken prisoner. He was conveyed to the 
American camp, and excited the sympathies of the whole army. 

Allthe American officers and soldiers who were not slain, effect 
ed a retreat, excepting a few soldiers under Captain King. The 
next morning, General Smythe embarked his disposable force, with 
the apparent design of fulfilling his high destinies, set forth in his 
proclamation ; but, after some manceuvering, he issued his order for 
disembarking. The whole army felt disgraced. They raved at first, 
and then curses loud and deep followed, as they returned to winter 
quarters. General Smythe never again joined the army ; but after- 
ward attempted to build his fame on literary labours, and made a 
flourish of trumpets that he had discovered a key to unlock the 
mysteries of the Apocalypse; but this was justly ridiculed out of 
the world, and his literary and military glories sleep together. 

It would only be an act of justice in our government to award 
a just measure of patronage to these brave men, who with such @ 
small force achieved so gallant a deed, under such unfavourable 
circumstances ; if any of them are living ; but if they are gone be- 
yond the reach of patronage or praise, a just remembrance of what 
they have done for their country, belongs to the inheritance they 
have left to their children or kindred. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 








THE COMPLETE WORKS OF PAULDING. 


We perceive that those untiring booksellers, the Messrs. Harper, 
announce a plete and uniform edition of all the writings of 
Mr. Paulding. The measure is judicious, and we feel assured that its 
reception from the public will at once prove it to be such, and afford 
an ample refutation, were it longer needed, of the c once 
brought against the American people, that they were not sufficiently 
ready to appreciate and encourage native literature. It is true that, 
in relation to this author, the charge has never been applicable ; 
his writings have always been favourites with his countrymen—have 
always ranked among the first of those upon which Americans have | 





relied most strongly in vindication of their country’s literary eminence. 
Mr. Paulding is one of our land’s pioneers in the march of intellect ; he 
was one of the earliest to make known to ourselves, as well as to 
foreign people, the existence of vigorous, cultivated and varied ta- 
jent in America. His career of authorship was begun nearly twenty 
years ago, simultaneously with that of Washington Irving ; they | 
embarked upon their voyage in search of fame, not only at the same | 
period, but, as it were, in the same vessel, and though, in after | 
years, their courses have diverged, the desired haven has been not | 
the less happily attained by each. It is not our purpose to enter | 
upon a critical examination of the general qualities by which the | 
writings of Mr. Paulding are distinguished: they have undergone | 
the ordeal of public opinion, and their character is known ; but there 
is one pervading feature of his mind, as exhibited not only in all his | 
preductions, but in his life, which is peculiarly worthy of observa- 
tion, and may be said to constitute one of his characteristics; and | 
this is, national feeling. His works ell bear upon them the stamp | 
of their origin ; it is evident that none but an American could have 
written them. The incidents, the personages, the descriptions and | 


| 


the intent, are identified with his native land in every feature. Even 
in satire, which is by many considered his happiest vein, he is never 
so pungent, so easy and so true, as when ridiculing the vain pre- 
tensions of originals from abroad, or the awkward imitations of am- | 
bitious copyists at home ; while, in descriptive narration, he seems 
never to write with more satisfaction to himself or a more direct 
impression upon his readers, than when portraying the beauty, 
grandeur and luxuriance of American scenery, the energy and per- 
severance of American enterprise, and the honest, sterling, straight- 
forward excellencies of American character. In a word, he is the 
friend, the lover and the champion of his country and her institu- 
tions; and it is evident that he writes for his compatriots, and de- 
pends on them alone for his reward—ambitious for their respect and | 
approbation, and caring little, if these be won, for the opinions of | 
foreign critics or the applause of foreign readers. We feel confi- 
dent that the edition now about to be offered to the public will be | 
universally welcomed; a considerable portion of the works con- 
tained in it have long been out of print, and are probably unknown | 
to many readers, a new generation of whom has sprung up since | 
their appearance ; and it is, perhaps, not too much to say, that, at | 
the time of their publication the circulation of books was one-third, 
if not one-half less than it is present. Te thousands, therefore, the | 
earlier writings of Mr. Paulding will possess the charm of novelty, | 
and we hazard nothing in supposing that even they who have already | 
enjoyed them, will be glad to greet them again as old and valued | 
friends. It may not be uninteresting to our readers to know what | 
he has written; and we, therefore, annex a list of the works to be 
contained in the forthcoming edition, comprising all the productions | 
of Mr. Paulding, with the exception of some critical notices and | 
communications to newspapers, etc. relating to circumstances of | 
local and ephemeral interest. The following is the catalogue, and 
the works are given in the order of their appearance, as nearly as 
we are able to ascertain it. 
SALMAGUNDI, 
UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND, 
JOHN BULL AND BR. JONATHAN, 
LAY OF THE SCOTTISH FIDDLE, 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH, 
THE BACKWOODSMAN, THE DUTCHMAN'S FIRESIDE, 
KONIGSMARKE, THE LONG FINNE, | WESTWARD HO! 


and a number of tales, most of which have, at various periods, en- 
riched the columns of the New-York Mirror. It is, of course, gene- | 
rally known that “ Salmagundi,” the first on the list, is not entirely | 
the work of Mr. pene the first series having been written by | 
him in conjunction with Washington Irving and his brother William. 
It will be republished entire, however, in the new edition, with the 
knowledge and consent of Mr. Irving, and thus afford an opportu- 
nity to purchasers for completing their editions of his works, as well 
as those of Mr. Paulding. 


| 
| 


JOHN BULL IN AMERICA, 

THE WISE MEN OF GOTHAM, 
TALES OF THE GOOD WOMAN, 
THE CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM, 
NEW PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 





NEW WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


The Messrs. Harper have in ae the following new books, most of | 
which are nearly ready, viz.— Voyage of the U.S.frigate Potomac, during | 
the circumnavigation of the globe. “Tectading a particular account of the | 
engagement at Quallah Battoo ; by J. N. Reynolds”—one volume, octavo. | 
“ Outre mer, a pilgrimage beyond the sea ; by Professor Longfellow” — 
two volumes, duodecimo. “A Winter in the West ; by a New-Yorker” 
—two volumes, duodecimo. “ Allen Prescott ; a novel ; by an American | 
Lady”—two volumes, duodecimo. ‘‘ The Cavaliers of Virginia—an his- | 
torical romance”—two volumes, duodecimo. “ Black-beard ; a page from | 
the Colonial history of Philadelphia”—two volumes, duodecimo. “The | 
Yamassee ; a tale of Carolina ; by the author of Guy Rivers”—two vols. 
duodecimo. ‘Conversations on the history of New-York ; by Uncle | 

hilip’—two volumes, octodecimo. “Tales of the American Revolu- 
tion”—one volume, octodecimo. ‘Complete works of Hannah More.” 
Practical Education; by Maria’Edgeworth”—one volume, duodecimo. 
“ Martha,” and “ No Fiction ;” L Rev. Dr. Reed—two volumes, 
duodecimo. ‘Good’s Study of Medicine ; a new edition; edited by | 

r. Doane”—two volumes, octavo. “The North American Reader ; | 
by Lyman Cobb”—one volume, duodecimo. “ Life of Samuel Drew ; 
by his eldest son”—one volume, duodecimo. “ Turner’s Sacred History | 
of the World”—the second volume—Family Library. “The works of | 
Euripides ; translated by Marphy”—three vol ctodecimo, Clas- | 
sical Library. “Tales and Poems; by the author of Pelham”—one | 
Volume, duodecimo. It will be seen that of the seventeen works in- | 
cluded in this list, nine are original productions by American authors. 











LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Dunlap’s valuable work, the “History of the Rise and Progress | 
of the Arts of Design,” has been put to press in London. An edition 
of “ Willis’s Poems” is announced by Murray. 
Cox’s “ Crayon Sketches” has been issued in Edinburgh. The manus- 
cript of Mr. Fay’s forthcoming novel, has been fi ed to the British 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


our beaver and present 
with thanks for her judicious advi 
perceive, we hope, by the at least, 
to profit by them both. We hope also that in extenuation of what has been, 
and ibly may be again, despite our efforts, she will cognizance of 
the fact that the matter in question is one of the most difficult and ; 
we to deal with, “ Lines to an Unfortunate Female,” are respectfully 
declined ; we do not like the ject, and moreover there are certain grave 
See ae * the stanzas which we cannot overlook ; for example, 
Md dw u as woman wilt,” is bad grammar, which not even the 
want of a ri to * guilt” can justify ; and the promiscuous use of “ thou” 
and “you,” and “ thy” poe gop dt is unpardonable. “ and 
Beauty,” is marked for insertion. Also a sonnet, signed “ J. J. P.” We 
cannot oblige T.. by inserting his effusion ; he has yet much to learn in the 
art of writing poetry, by way of aiding him in which necessity, we will be- 
stow upon him one piece of information ; to wit, that it will not answer to 
make “ to” rhyme with “ so.” We have already intimated to“ L. Y. B.,” 
that his story will not suit us; to put an end to his remonstrances we be, 
leave to inform him that we have not time to make a nen story of it, which 
oe gant S Genie s eee eens Gee Stone ing it very 
different from what it is, fire and water si not induce us to inflict it upon 

* ourreaders. We thank “ S. F.” for the piece of music offered for our ac- 
ceptance, but cannot make use of it. The words are very , and the melody 
is pretty, but the simplest canons of the art are violated in the composition. 
For example, in some of the bars there are four, and in others six quavers ; 

a state of things which any tyro must know to be inadmissible. 
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iments to “ A lady correspondent,” 
timely estion. She will 
we have 
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An elopement.—It becomes our duty to make the readers of the 
Mirror acquainted with a circumstance which has annoyed and 
mortified us not a little, and which, for the credit of our establish- 
ment, we would gladly conceal, were that measure consistent with 
our obligations te those upon whom we depend for the remuneration 
of our labours and expenses. An individual, in whom we have placed 
confidence, and from whose co-operation we have led our readers 
to make large expectations, has deserted his post, not, indeed, in 
the hour of danger, but still without our approbation or even know- 
ledge, and to the serious derangement of our plans. The fighting 
editor has absconded! marched off without beat of drum, although 
not, as we suspect, without the merry sound of sleigh-bells. He 
called upon us several times in the early part of the month, when 
the mercury in the thermometers was manifesting a very humble 
disposition, by taking the lowest place it could find, day after day ; 
when hardy pedestrians were crossing the rivers on foot, and the 
Peach-orchard was shivering with cold in the very grates and Nott 
stoves—when the atmosph d converted into a great maga- 
zine of rouge, and painted the cheeks and noses of all manner of 
people with a glow of exquisite brilliancy—at this time, our gigantic 
associate visited our sanctum three or four times, making grievous 
complaints of the heat and of his own want of employment, and 
pouring forth urgent entreaties that we would find him something 
to do, were it but for the sake of a little salubrious exercise. He 
said, that he had walked on the ice to Hoboken several times, scram- 
bled up to the Devil’s Pulpit, and thence wandered away to the top 
of the Weehawken Bluff, and, seating himself on the brow of the 
cliff, wiled away many a tedious hour in gazing down at the duelling- 
ground below, building any amount of “castles in the air;” in the 
architecture of which hair-triggers, rapiers, broadswords, rifles and 
hickory walking-sticks were the most striking materials. He as- 
sured us, with tears in his eyes, that he found himself growing stout 
and unhappy for want of something to do; that in England he always 
had work enough on his hands to keep him in health and spirit, and 
that the change in his present condition was altogether too hard to 
be borne. We comforted him up as well as we could, with hopes 
of a good job before long ; but our efforts had little success, and we 
regretted to see that his countenance still grew longer and sadder. At 
length a week passed, and he came not for his salary; we feared he 
was il], and sent to his lodgings to make inquiries—he was gone ! 
His landlady sent us word that he had paid up his bill, some three 
days before, and taken away all his baggage, consisting of one small 
trunk and nearly a dozen mischievous-looking cases of various shapes 
and sizes. She had found, after his departure, a half sheet of paper, 
which she placed in our hands, containing fragments of memoranda, 
and some calculations, and from these we are led to infer that he 
has gone up into Canada, in search of a little amusement and oc- 
cupation in his peculiar line ; hoping, as it should seem, that before 
long an election or some other great public occasion will give him 
a chance for the exercise of his abilities. The route to the frontier 
is clearly laid down on the paper to which we refer, and by the side 
of this are the words “‘ Papineau,” “ colonial parliament,” ‘ popu- 
lar discontent,” ‘‘mayor of Toronto,” and “ public excitement.” 
In another place are written, ‘* North-western Indians,” ‘* Galena 
lead-mines,” * Sioux,” and ‘‘ Pottawattomies,” whence we infer, 
that failing in Canada, our departed friend has some thoughts of try- 
ing his luck in the neighbourhood of the Wisconsin, having proba- 
bly seen rumours of trouble in and about that region, in some of the 


newspapers. 
P.S. Just as we had completed the foregoing paragraph, a let- 
ter came in from the post-office, written to us by the gentleman 
therein referred to. It is dated at Montreal and marked “ confi- 
dential ;” we do not, therefore, feel authorized to make known its 
contents, but for the honour of the writer, we cannot forbear men- 
tioning that he promises solemnly to return in the course of a few 
months, if alive, and that for securing repayment to us of the monies 
he has received as salary, for which he has done nothing as yet, and 
which his conscience will not suffer him to retain without an equi- 
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comes from a source of the highest respectability, and is entitled to 
the utmost weight and consideration. 


To the Honourable John Quincy Adams. 


Sirn—The high station you have long filled in the political world, 
and the great services you have rendered your country, added to 
your justly elevated character as an author and a man of taste, give 
to your opinions on any subject a weight which makes an error, if pro- 
ceeding from you, particularly mischievous. I hope to convince you, 
sir, that you have uttered an erroneous opinion in your place among 
the representatives of the nation, when the resolution for employing 
four American artists to paint four additional pictures for the Rotunda 
of the capitol, was before the house ; and I do not doubt, from your 
known character, that wher the subject is again discussed, you will, 
by an expression of opinion iu opposition to that before given, show 
that you have the magnanimity to avow an error when convinced that 
it is such ; and the more especially when that error is injurious to 
many of your fellow-citizens and to the honour of your country. 

The journals have announced, and it stands uncontradicted, that 
you, on the abovementioned occasion, said, that you ‘‘ doubted whe- 
ther four native artists could be found competent to the undertaking” 
of filling the four vacant pannels of the Rotunda with historical paint- 
ings. Some of the daily papers have attributed to you the assertion 
that there is but one American artist competent to the task. Either 
the assertion or the doubt is injurious to the artists of America. 

The nature of those avocations which have exercised your ever- 
active mind may excuse a want of information in respect te the fine 
arts of the United States; and I believe that your candour and love 
of truth will induce you to thank any one who can remedy the de- 
fect: I am, therefore, encouraged to name more than four artists 
who are fully competent to the production of historical pictures, 
which may show the proud height to which the art has arrived, and 
vindicate the honour of the country from the aspersions of foreigners. 

I do not speak unadvisedly when I name Washington Alliston, 

Robert W. Weir, Henry Inman, Samuel Finley Breeze Morse, John 
Vanderlyn, and John Neagle, as fully equal to the undertaking. Let 
it be understood that I have not mentioned these gentlemen in the 
order which their talents or ability would indicate, although every 
artist would place Allston at the head of the list. 
There are wo names so distinguished among American painters, 
that I feel it necessary to account for omitting them— Thomas Sully 
and Charles Robert Leslie. The first, though an American pain- 
ter, is not a native American; the second, though by accident born 
in London, might be considered an American in every respect, but 
that he has virtually renounced the country, (without the shadow of 
blame falling on him for so doing,) and if selected as one of the four, 
his picture must be the product of London, by a London artist, born 
in London. 

On any other occasion than that under consideration, (the devora- 
tion of the capitol of the nation,) it would be illiberal to exclude 
foreign artists from the competition or the employment. On this 
occasion all should be strictly domestic, both the sculpture and the 
paintings,.not meaning, however, to prohibit an American sculptor's 
executing a statue abroad. 

I might name other painters of talents and skill equal to any task, 
and reflecting honour upon the country ; but some of these have de- 
voted themselves to landscape, some to portrait, and one to fami- 
liar and rustic subjects; while another, by his permanent residence 
in London, is liable to the same objection I have supposed might 
be raised against the choice of Leslie. 

It has been suggested, that compositions in small should be 
presented for the choice of congress. I will observe that no small 
specimen can give an adequate notion of the power of the painter 
to produce a large picture, unless he has proved by works in lerge, 
either full-length figures of life-size, or some composition contain- 
ing such figures, that he is capable of great work. Farther, the 
established artists will not enter into a competition of the kind. 
That the length of my letter may not encroach too much upon 
your time, or deter you from reading it, I wili conclude by briefly 
assigning my reasons for naming the six artists abovementioned ; 
any one of whom is fully equal to the painting of the four histori- 
cal pictures wished for by the nation and its representatives. 

I name Washington Allston, because he has painted pictures of 
the size and description wanted, which stand higher than any that 
the age has produced. 

Robert W. Weir, because, since his return from studying the 
works of the ancient masters of Europe, (not by merely copying 
their productions, the practice and the exhibition of the copyist be- 
ing to the injury of the student if pursued too far, and always tend- 
ing to deceive the public, but by judiciously analyzing them, and 
making the attainments of those masters his own,) he has shown 
that he designs with taste in small and executes with force in large 
Henry Inman, because his designs in small, and his execution 
in large, fully prove his competency. 

Samuel F. B. Morse, because he has acquired, first under the tui- 
tion of West and Allston, and subsequently by severe study on the 
continent of Europe, a theory of colour and practice in modelling, 
drawing and painting, which place him among the first professors 
of art now living. He has produced designs that prove his claims— 
and pictures, the size of life, that show his power to execute those 
designs in large. 

John Vanderlyn, because his works have proved his competency 
to the undertaking, as far as fine single figures can do it. 

John Neagle, because, although (as in the case of Inman) he has 
not studied abroad, he has proved that he can design with taste, and 
execute pictures i large with skill and force of a sujerior grade. 
With the greatest respect for your virtues and talents, I remain, 








Metropolis, and a second copy is daily expected to reach this country. 





valent, he insured his life before he set out on his expedition! 








| sir, your obedient servar., 


A. B. 
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A ROMANCE—FROM THE FRENCH OPERA OF CENDRILLLON—ARRANGED, AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR BY ANTHONY REIFF. 


Andantino. 


cer au bon-heur, de F 
-me 


yeux, mon ccur Pat-tend, ma voix 


Rd—Comment avec un air si doux, } 
Cacher Vergueil, la perfidie, 


que pour soi-meme 


‘ 
Le premier bien pour un epouxys 
Crest la demeouk be modesties 


O: sexe ai-ma-ble, mais trom-peur, Tu rends 


——— 


ma voix~-~-Dap - Pe ewww eee eee le. 


e — 


Femme 





femme sensible aimable belle. 


| Ah? sil existe dans ces oun, nite 
’ 9 


tune ex - treme. Faut-il 


mon in-for- 


Quelle se pre-sen-te 


—_ 





Qu’elle se presente a mes yeux, 
| Mon ceur Vattend, ma voix Pappellee 





ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 





LaDIESs’ STAYS AND TIGHT SHOES.—An anecdote from Lady Wortley 
Montague’s Travels in the East, relative to the horror expressed by the 
Turkish ladies on seeing Englishwomen tightly laced up in stays, brings 
to recollection the publication of an edict by the emperor of Germany in 
1750, absolutely prohibiting, under very severe penalties, the wearing 
stays, “‘as of dangerous and sometimes fatal consequences, impairin 
the health, and impeding the growth of the fair sex.” The celebrate 
Dr. John Hunter strongly inveighed against ladies wearing “tight shoes.” 
**Only observe,” says this eminent surgeon in one of his lectures, “ if 
the statue of the Medicean Venus were to be dressed in a pair of stays, 
und her beautiful feet compressed into a pair of execrably tight shoes, 
it would extort a smile from an Heraclitus, and a horse laugh from a 
cynic.” Not long since, a gentleman at a meeting of a learned society, 
told an amusing story of a statue of a nymph of exquisite beauty, which 
was exhibited as an antique discovered in the ruins at Greece, but which 
was eventually proved to have been issued from the workshop of a mo- 
dern sculptor, from the circumstance of the appearance of the contraction 
of the feet, which could only have been caused by tight shoes, and a 
slight distortion of the waist, evidently from wearing stays. It was after- 
ward found out to have been sculptured from a celebrated actress, remark- 
able for her perfect form—but her stays and tight shoes spoiled her for 
a Grecian nymph of the antique. 





CoLDER YET.—A correspondent of the New-Haven Herald says, a 
housemaid of his asked him on Monday, if he knew how cold it was. 
He replied, “1 should think the thermometer might stand near zero.” 
**T guess,” says she, “it is more than that, for Miss L. told me it was 
forty-four degrees below Nimrod.” 





MEDICAL apvice.—A celebrated physician being sent for by a lady 
who imagined herself very ill, she complained to him that she ate too 
much, slept too soundly, and had a very uncommon flow of spirits. ‘‘ Make 
yourself pone easy, madam,” said the doctor, “ follow my prescrip- 
tions, and you shal] have none of these things to complain of.” 





PRECEDENCY.—T wo little girls of the city of Norwich, one the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy brewer, the other the daughter of a gentleman of small 
fortune, were disputing for precedency. ‘ You are to consider, miss, that 
my papa keeps acoach.” “ Very true, miss,” said the other, “ and you 
are to consider that he Uhowies keeps a dray.” 





Ice.—Louis Philippe is importing from Aberdeen a cargo of ice, for 
which he pays two guineas per ton. The creams of the Tuileries will 
be made from the crystal brooks of Scotia’s mountains. 


On pit.—It is said that Washington Irving has completed a new 
work, and sent the copy to London, for publication. 





desirous of obtaining the recipe for making a certain pudding, to be met 
with nowhere but at Congress-hall, applied to the superintendent for the 
same. It was immediately furnished, in the following clear and con- 
spicuous terms :—“ Take a few eggs, a quantity of milk, a little butter, 
a thingfull of meal, a thingfull of currants, a thingfull of wine, three 
thingsfull of flour, and sweeten to your taste.” 





ADVERTISING FOR WIVES.—We regret to find the practice of this 
evil becoming so frequent in our newspapers; and still more, to observe 
that publie solicitations for husbands are beginning to appear, in al- 
most equal numbers. They are little creditable to the character of a 
nation, indicating a want of that refi t and delicacy which should 
control all matrimonial demonstrations. 





THE UNFORTUNATE POLES.—It is a melancholy fact that suffering, in- 
tense, almost hopeless suffering, exists to a great extent in every part of 
our country, among these gallant exiles. Can nothing be done to soften 
the evils of their cruel lot? Must they starve in this land of plenty? 





A SINGULAR LANDscaPE.—An Irish officer, a thousand miles at sea 
in the Atlantic, observing three vessels right u-head of his own, called 
out to some friends who were pacing the quarterdeck, “ By Saint Pa- 
trick, boys, what a fine landscape !” 





EvLoGy ON LAFAYETTE.—Fifty thousand copies of John Quincy 
Adams’s Eulogy on Lafayette were ordered to be printed by congress. It 
is said to be one of the ablest efforts of the venerable ex-president. 





BELLES AND BEAUTIES, TAKE NOTICE.—Handsome women, when in- 
toxicated by the smiles of adulation, often render themselves ridiculous 
by a thousand indiscretions, even in the eyes of their admirers. 


“TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK.”—A bookseller of this city has 
already put to press the commencement of a new annual for next year! 
Several of the best artists are engaged in the execution of the plates. 





Works OF THE LATE DR. DRAKE.—When do the friends of this fine 
writer intend to favour the public with their long promised edition of 
the “ Culprit fay and other poems ?” 





“WISELY AND sLow !”—Many people express surprise at the delay 
attending the erection of the new custom-house. Are they aware that 
| the commissioners receive eight dollars a day while it is being built ? 





METALLIC CURRENCY.—The total amount of the new gold coinage, 
up to the twentieth instant, is about four millions of dollars. 














SHERIDAN KNOWLEs.—This favourite dramatist will not return to 
this city until about the middle of March. 


AN INTELLIGIBLE RECIPE.—A lady at the Springs last summer, being j 











BREACH OF PRoMISE.—The following brief report of a novel case tried 
the last term at Worcester, before the court of common pleas, is copied 
from the American Traveller. It was an action for a breach of marriage 
promise, brought by a gentleman against a lady. The parties reside in 
Athol, and the facts of the case are briefly these. The “‘ladye fair,” by 
the name of Morton, was engaged to be married to a young gentleman 
by the name of Smith, but by some process or other, an intimacy in the 
meantime commenced and was carried on between Miss Fanny and the 
plaintiff, whose name is Peckham, and which eventually ripened into an 
engagement of marriage. But “the course of true love never did run 
smooth.” The damsel’s father insisted that she should adhere to ber 
“first love,” which finally prevailed : and Lynde Smith and Fanny Mor- 
ton were in due form pronounced husband and wife. Whereupon Lewis 
Peckham, when he found himself the victim of unrequited love, instead 
of betaking himself to “‘ crystal cup, and drinking intoxicating draughts,” 
or yielding himself the victim of a green and yellow melancholy, came 
up to the temple of justice with a suit to recover his lost affections, or 
their equivalent in money. He urged that as the defendant had possess- 
ed himself of the personal charms ef the fair one, the court, like Solo- 
mon of old, ought to make a divison between them, and give him posses- 
sion of her real charms, which, it seems, consisted in acres of rich pasture 
and fertile fields. The case was ably argued on both sides, and the jury 
“sat up together” till the witching hour of midnight, without being able 
to decide the delicate question whether Fanny had or had not played 
the coquetie. So the prayer of Lewis for justice was unsuccessful— 
he must press his suit again. 





MBPs. BUTLER’s JOURNAL.—The much-talked-of and never-to-be-for- 
gotten Journal of Mrs. Butler will, in the course of the ensuing week, be 
issued from the’press of Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia. 





GREEN-ROOM CHIT-CHAT.—It is understood that Mr. Kemble and 
his youngest daughter will visit this country for professional purposes 
during the coming summer. 





BROOKLYN HEIGHTS.—Since the incorporation of Brooklyn, these 
heights have been nearly covered with spacious and beautiful dwellings. 





AstTor’s HOTEL.—It is currently reported that this new establishment 
is to be opened under the superintendence of Mr. Cozzens, of West Point. 





WASHINGTON’s BIRTHDAY.—Preparations are making for a grand 
military ball, to be given at Niblo’s saloon on the twenty-second proximo. 
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